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Tue great public funeral has been accomplished. Wellington was 
buried on Thursday, with all honour, in the most literal sense by 
the State. The arrangements of his funeral, from first to last, were 
the charge of the State; and every class of the country, every sec- 
tion of society which can be recognized publicly, was there by its 
proper representatives. The Crown was represented by the hus- 
band of the Sovereign in person; the Queen herself having taken a 
large share in directing the solemnity. The Peers were there in 
rson, and the Commons also; the Clergy, represented by its 
Fichest dignitaries; the Law, Ly the Judges; the Municipal insti- 
tutions, by the Lord Mayor and other representatives ; Trade, by 
the delegates of more than one great company; the Navy, by the 
Trinity Board and many commanding-officers ; and the Army may 
be said to have joined in the procession by its nine representatives 
from every regiment in the service. If any extreme Liberal should 
say that the humblest classes, possessing no technical representa- 
tion, were not present in that procession, then it may be answered 
that they themselves supplied the omission. 
tions for obtaining this universal representation of 
the State, and for conducting the procession with the body of the 
illustrious dead in due order through the streets of the Metropolis, 
were made on a most extensive scale. Business was entirely sus- 
pended for the day throughout the line of the procession, which 
embraced the chief thoroughfare as far as St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
A special bill was passed in Parliament to facilitate the suspension 
of commercial pursuits. Every portion of society lent its tho- 
ro ing codperation. The Bo ice arrangements were admira- 
ble. The public acted with the Police, cheerfully falling in to the 
allotted arrangements. Those charged with furnishing convey- 
ances tem y it where it was desirable, suspended it where it 
ought to be suspended; and immense numbers came up by the 
excursion-trains from the country. So vast a multitude has never 
thaps been collected at any public observance; for there has 
‘ no similar occasion since the railways have come into gene- 
ral use, and the provinces greatly swelled the throng. 

The feeling, however, was more than the mere observance of 
order: although it was impossible to construct such an enormous 
machinery, and to collect such great numbers of people upon a 
single line of a mighty city, without a great deal of bustle,— 
although it was impossible, therefore, to prevent a degree of rest- 
lessness and ferment scarcely suited to the solemnity of the occa- 
sion,—the spontaneous feeling of the people in a great measure 
counte that disturbance, and the respectful demeanour of all 
classes was one of the most hopeful signs of the times. 

le general aspect of the procession was dignified and imposing ; 

but that result is chiefly due to the military and heraldic elements. 
The undertaker’s part of the business, the mourning coaches, fur- 
nished the larger portion of the black solemnity; but so far they 
made the t resemble an ordinary faneral, The artistic part 
of the business was not altogether happy. The pile of trophies 
and draperies adorning the ponderous car on which the coffin 
lay, had too much the air of a compilation from heathen and 
theatrical resources; and the whole composition was not framed 
judiciously with a view to motion overan uneven surface. A tot- 
pein trophy is not the felicitous emblem of great deeds or military 
_ But the soldiers were the real and splendid part of the proces- 

sion, The stalwart well-knit frames—the firm step and perfect 
discipline—the varied uniforms and complete appointments—the 
fine horses, the guns, the national flags, and the heraldic banners 
waving over all—formed a display of strength, of grandeur, and of 
organization, in which the political, the moral, and the pictorial 
elements, lent force to each other. Wellington’s funeral became, 
by this species of representation, an actual review of the English 
[Latest Eprrron] 














Army. The deceased commander, as it were, inspected the force 
of the country by deputy ; and found that they were able to con- 
tinue in that duty which he had so well carried on in his life. 













In the Upper House of Parliament, the Lord Chancellor introduces 
a measure of Law Reform at once trenchant and comprehensive. 
The plan comprises a reform of Chancery, which he expects will 
ultimately make that court one of the speediest in the treatment of 

roperty, and one of the justest in the matter of costs. Lord St. 
nards, once celebrated as an Anti-Reformer, propounds from the 
woolsack the doctrine that the administration of justice ought to 
be paid by the public, and that the foremost object ought to be the 
interest of the suitor rather than that of the court! The plan also 
comprises reform of Bankruptey, Lunacy, and Criminal Codifica- 
tion. From the scope of this measure it might be inferred, that if 
Lord St. Leonards had a lease of time, by being attached to a Min- 
istry of some stability, he would be both willing and able to effect 
= beneticial improvements in legal administration. 
ext in importance to so great a measure of Law Reform, is the 
coming motion of Mr. Villiers, inthe new House of Commons, to 
nail the Free-trade colours on the Protectionist mast. The motion 
is well constructed for that purpose. The Free-trade paragraph 
in the Queen’s Speech was evidently the work of many hands: 
it “recognizes” Free-trade, but with an obvious reservation of 
acceptance, and it leayes the decision to the House. The resolu- 
tion which Mr. Villiers is to move accepts the implied challenge ; 
declares the judgment of the House unequivocally; and, by ex- 
pressing willingness to consider measures which the Government 
may propose in accordance with the Free-trade principle, quietly 
restricts Ministers from proposing any not in such accordance. 
There is little doubt that Mr. Villiers’s motion will be carried by a 
large majority. 

Although not very forward with his own confidences, Mr. Dis- 
raeli had shown excessive anxiety to know the terms of this mo- 
ot ay in order that he might be the better guided in his 
researches for the terms of a suitable reply. For, being hard 
pressed with official work, it would seem that +f r. Disraeli does not 
scruple, when he is in want of a speech, to borrow it from some 
other author. Thus he is detected in borrowing the terms for a 
ag on Wellington from a passage by Thiers on Gouvion de St. 

yr. Some surprise was felt that Mr. Disraeli should think it ne- 
cessary to preface the motion for a Committee on the funeral ar- 
rangements with any elaborated culogium: amusement at the 
imposture is universal; but the real import of such conduct is too 
bad for mere amusement. To palm off a rhetorical plagiarism in 
lieu of the genuine expression of feeling, is an act of low morality ; 
but to do so as leader of the House of Commons, implies an inea- 
pacity for knowing the relations of things, sufficient to disqualify 
a man from holding office. 


















































The proceedings of the Convocation of the Clergy have practi- 
cally altered the relation of that body to the State. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury has permitted actual debates in both Houses ; 
the Upper House has passed an address to the Crown, and has ap- 
pointed a Committee to consider the better enforcement of disci- 
pline; the Lower House has appointed a Committee on griev- 
vances; and the Committee of the Upper House is empowered to 
communicate with the Lower. All this is done upon the suffer- 
ance of the Primate. When Mr. Walpole was asked, on Monday, 
whether Convocation had received a Royal licence to proceed to 
the despatch of business, he said that Government had taken “ the 
usual course”; an equivocation to which the sequel has given a 
very sinister aspect. He must have meant, that the forms exe- 
cuted by the Crown did not vary from the recent precedents ; but 
why not say so? Every colleague of Mr. Disraeli will find it ne- 
cessary to be doubly careful in avoiding equivocation. Whatever 
Mr. Walpole may have said, the actual proceedings of the Convo- 
cation amount to the —— restoration of the Church Synod 
as a substantive and deliberative body. 


The strange weather has been attended by some remarkable 
phenomena. The incessant variation of the thermometer, the 
earthquake in the North and West of the United Kingdom, the in- 
cessant rains, are followed by floods and depressed health in -the 
— Although the yellow fever on board the La Plata, confined 
to the crew and sparing the passengers, may be traced primarily to 
a West Indian asks and proximately to bad sanitary arrange- 
ments on board, it is probable that the disease would have been 
blown away at sea if the weather had not been in itself morbific. 
The floods in the Midland counties have been fearful: whole tracts 
of country are laid under water ; cottage-roofs just peer above the 
surface; and not since railroads have been in use has the commu- 
nication been so cut off. 
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Foreign affairs are not without interest, although they need no 
protracted comment. In France, while the officials are getting up 
the votes for the plébiscite, Louis Napoleon’s Government pub- 
lishes the manifesto of Henri Cinq between two revolutionary 
documents, and advertises a “ reduction” of the army by thirty 
thousand men. Let us see which men are reduced. In Belgium, 
the public are protesting against the new press law. Russia osten- 
tatiously celebrates the anniversary of the retreat of the French 
from Moscow. Austria permits its journals to recognize the 
French Empire, while they deprecate a genealogical -_ in the 
new Emperor ; and the Government at Vienna withholds from the 
funeral of Wellington the countrymen of Haynau,—whether in 
memory of the unmannerly brewer's men, or in awe of Louis Na- 
poleon, is not explained. In Turkey, the Sultan is trying to get 





some money, from which he is debarred by Russian scruples. At | 


the Cape of Good Hope, General Cathcart is rather making head 
against the Caffres. * Burmah, the expedition proceeds deliber- 
ately, as if with an eye to securing annexation unopposed. 
In Australia, more gold is dug up. At Buenos Ayres, Urquiza, 
who deposed Rosas, is in turn deposed. In the United States, 
Franklin Pierce is elected President, by an immense majority, say 
his friends—but the actual numbers had not been received when 
the mail left New York. Free-trade, Democracy, and energetic 
national policy, are understood to be advanced by his election. 


Debates and Proceedings in Parliament. 
PRINCIPAL BUSINESS OF THE WEEK. 

Hovsr or Lorps. Monday, Nov. 15. State Funeral Arrangements ; Committee 
appointed. 

. uesday, Nov. 16. Court of Chancery Reforms; Statement by Lord St. Leonards 
—Bills of Exchange Bill, received on Monday from the Commons, forwarded through 
remaining stages, and passed. 

Wednesday, Nov. 17. No business of importance. 

Friday, Nov. 19. Sanitary Conference of Paris, and La Plata; Questions by Lord 
St. Germans—Railway Regulations; Questions by Lord Redesdale—State Funeral ; 
Lord Derby’s Thanks to everybody. 

Hovse or Commons. Monday, Nov. 15. State Funeral; Mr. Disraeli’s Speech ; 
Committee appointed—Bills of Exchange Bill, read first, second, and third time, 
and passed—Quceen’s Reply to the Address received—Late Hours; Mr. Brotherton’s 
annual Motion rejected, by 260 to 64—East India Company; Committee by Mr. 
Herries. 





Tuesday, Nov. 16. Committee of Supply ; Mr. Wilson Patten appointed Chair- | 


man—Juvenile and Destitute Criminals ; Committee by Mr. Baines. 
Wednesday, Nov. 17. Mr. Villiers’s Free-trade Motion, on Tuesday the 23d, 
stated by Mr. Wilson. 
Thursday, Nov. 18. Funeral Arrangement explained by Sir Charles Wood. 
Friday, Nov.19. Turkish Loan; Lord Stanley gives information—Railway Amal- 
amation; Questions by Mr. Labouchere—Education in Ireland ; Statement by Lord 
Naas—Convocation; Mr. Walpole’s Explanation—County Franchise; Bill by Mr. 
Locke King—The Cape; Questions by Lord John Russell, answered by Sir John 
Pakington—Derby Election; Petition informal—Irish Law Reform; Mr. Whiteside’s 
Bill to amend Common-law Procedure—Call of the House; Mr. Hume’s Motion, 
carried by 147 to 142. 
TIME- TABLE, 
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preceding meetings of the Houses having been the administering of the oaths, with the 
election of the Speaker in the Commons. 
Funerat or tue Duke or WELLINGTON. 

At the sitting of Monday, both Houses agreed to resolutions concurring 
in the measures ordered by her Majesty for the public interment of Field- 
Marshal the Duke of Wellington ; and Select Committees were appointed 
to consider how Parliament could best assist at the ceremony. In the 
House of Lords, the motion was made by the Earl of Dexny without a 
speech, and agreed to without comment. In the House of Commons it 
afforded the Cuancetior of the Excueqver an opportunity of deliyer- 
ing an elaborate eulogium, in the following terms— 

“* The House of Commons is called upon tonight to fulfil a sorrowful but a 
noble duty. It has to recognize, in the face of the country and the civilized 
world, the loss of the most illustrious of our citizens, and to offer to the ashes 
of the great departed the solemn anguish of a bereaved nation. The princely 
personage who has left us was born in an age more fertile of great events than 
any period of recorded time. Of those vast incidents the most conspicuous 
were his own deeds, and these were performed with the smallest means, and 
in defiance of the greatest obstacles. He was therefore not only a great man, 
but the greatest man of a great age. 
attended the end of the last century there rose one of those beings who seem 
born to master mankind. It is not too much to say that Napoleon combined 
the imperial ardour of Alexander with the strategy of Hannibal. The kings 
of the earth fell before his fiery and subtile genius, and at the head of all 
the power of Europe he denounced destruction to the only land which 
dared to be free. The Providential superintendence of this world seems 
seldom more manifest than in the dispensation which ordained that the 
French Emperor and Wellesley should be born in the same year; that 
in the same year they should have embraced the same profession; and 
that, natives of distant islands, they should both have sought their 
military education in that illustrious land which each in his turn was 
destined to subjugate. During the long struggle for our freedom, 
our glory, I may say our existence, Wellesley fought and won fifteen pitched 
battles, all of the highest class, concluding with one of those crowning vic- 
tories which give a colour and aspect to history. During this period, that 
ean be said of him which can be said of no other captain—that he captured 
three thousand cannon from the enemy, and never lost a single gun. The 
ey of his exploits was only equalled by the difficulties he overcame. 


{fe had to encounter at the same time a feeble Government, a factious Op- | 


position, and a distrustful people, scandalous allies, and the most powerful 
enemy in the world. He gained victories with starving troops, and carried 
on sieges without tools; and, as if to complete the fatality which in this sense 
always awaited him, when he had succeeded in creating an army worthy 
of Roman legions and of himself, this invincible host was broken up, on 
the eve of the greatest conjuncture of his life, and he entered the field 
of Waterloo with raw levies and discomfited allies. But the star of 
Wellesley never paled. He has been called fortunate; for Fortune is a di- 
vinity that ever favours those who are alike sagacious and intrepid, in- 


Amid the chaos and conflagration which | 
| ample support and solace. 
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ventive and ient. It was his character that created his career This 
alike achieved his exploits and guarded him from vicissitudes. It was bi 
sublime self-control that regulated his lofty fate. It has been the fachions 
late years to disparage the military character. Forty years of peace hav 
hardly qualified us to be aware how considerable and ) En complex are the 
qualities which are ep by the formation of a great general. It is aa 
enough to say that he must be an engineer, a geographer, learned in human 
nature, adroit in managing mankind; that he must = able to perform th, 
highest duties of a minister of state, and sink to the humblest offices of a ne. 
missary andaclerk ; but he has to display all this knowledge and he must Fa 
all these things at the same time and under extraordinary circumstances At 
the same moment he must think of the eve and the morrow—of his flanks 
and of his reserve ; he must carry with him ammunition, provisions, hospitals ; 
he must calculate at the same time the state of the weather and the moral 
qualities of man; and all these elements, which are perpetually changing 
he must combine amid overwhelming cold or overpowering heat, sometimes 
amid famine, often amid the thunder of artillery. Behind all this, too, is the 
ever-present image of his country, and the dreadful alternative whether that 
country is to receive him with cypress or with laurel. But all these conflictin 
ideas must be driven from the mind of the military leader ; for he must thin 
—and not only think—he must think with the rapidity of lightning, for on 
a moment more or less depends the fate of the finest combination, and on g 
moment more or less depends glory or shame. Doubtless, all this may be 
done in an ordinary manner by an ordinary man ; as we see every day of our 
lives ordinary men making successful ministers of state, successful speakers, 
successful authors. But to do all this with genius is sublime. Doubtless 
to think deeply and clearly in the recess of a cabinet, is a fine intellectua 
demonstration ; but to think with equal depth and equal clearness amid bul- 
lets, is the most complete exercise of the human faculties. Although the 
military career of the Duke of Wellington fills so large a space in history, it 
was only a comparatively small section of his prolonged and illustrious life, 
Only eight years elapsed from Vimiera to Waterloo, and from the date of his 
first commission to the last cannon-shot on the field of battle scarcely twenty 
years can be counted. After all his triumphs he was destined for another 
career, and, if not in the prime, certainly in the perfection of manhood, he 
commenced a civil career scarcely less eminent than those military achieve- 
ments which will live for ever in history. Thrice was he the Ambassador of 
his Sovereign to those great historic Congresses that settled the affairs of 
Europe ; twice was he Secretary of State; twice was he Commander-in- 
chief; and once was he Prime Minister of England. His labours for his 
country lasted to the end. A few months ayo, he favoured the present 
advisers of the Crown with his thoughts on the Burmese war, ex- 
pressed in a state paper characterized by all his sagacity and experience; 
and he died the active chieftain of that famous army to which he has 
left the tradition of his glory. There was one passage in the life of the 
Duke of Wellington which should hardly be passed unnoticed on such 
an occasion, and in such a scene, as this. It is our pride that he was one 
of ourselves; it is our pride that Sir Arthur Wellesley sat upon these 
benches. Tested by the ambition and the success of ordinary men, 
his career, here, though brief, was distinguished. He entered Royal coun- 
cils and held a high Ministerial post. But his House of Commons success 
must not be measured by his seat at the Privy Council and his Irish Secre- 
taryship. He achieved a success here which the greatest Ministers and the 
most brilliant orators can never hope to rival. That wasa Parliamentary suc- 
cess unequalled when he rose in his seat to receive the thanks of Mr. Speaker 
for a glorious victory ; or, later still, when he appeared at the bar of this 
House, and received, Sir, from one of your predecessors, in memorable lan- 
guage, the thanks of a a country for accumulated triumphs. There is 
one consolation which all Englishmen must feel under this bereavement. It 
is, that they were so well and so completely acquainted with this great man. 
Never did a person of such mark live so long and so much in the public eye. 
I would be bound to say that there is not a gentleman in this House who has 
not seen him; many there are who have conversed with him; some there 
are who have touched his hand. His countenance, his form, his manner, 
his voice, are impressed on every memory, and sound almost in every ear. 
In the golden saloon and in the busy market-place he might be alike ob- 
served. The rising generation will often recall his words of kindness, and 
the people followed him in the streets with a lingering gaze of reverent ad- 
miration. Who, indeed, can ever forget that classic and venerable head, 
white with time, and radiant, as it were, with glory ? 
“«* —_Stilichonis apex, et cognita fulsit 
Canities.’ 
To complete all—that we might have a perfect idea of this sovereign master 
of duty in all his manifold offices—he himself gave usa collection of adminis- 
trative and military literature which no age and no country can rival ; and, 
fortunate in all things, Wellesley found in his lifetime an historian whose 
immortal page aoe ranks with the classics of that land which Wellesley 
saved. The Duke of Wellington left to his countrymen a great legacy— 
greater even than his glory. He left them the contemplation of his cha- 
I will not say his conduct revived the sense of duty in England. I 
would not say that of ourcountry. But that his conduct inspired public life 
with a purer and more masculine tone, I cannot doubt. His career rebukes 
restless vanity, and reprimands the irregular ebullitions of a morbid egotism. 
I doubt not that, among all orders of Englishmen, from those with the 
highest responsibilities of our society to those who perform the humblest 
duties, I dare say there is not a man who in his toil and his per- 
plexity has not sometimes thought of the Duke, and found in his ex- 
Though he lived so much in the hearts and 
minds of his countrymen—though he occupied such eminent posts and 
fulfilled such august duties—it was not till he died that we felt what a space 
he filled in the feelings and thoughts of the people of England. Never was 
the influence of real greatness more completely asserted than on his decease. 
In an age whose boast of intellectual equality flatters all our self-compla- 
cencies, the world suddenly acknowled that it had lost the greatest of 
men; in an age of utility, the most industrious and common-sense people in 
the world could find no vent for their wo and no representative for their 
sorrow but the solemnity of a pageant; and we—we <a have met here for 
such different purposes—to investigate the sources of the wealth of nations, 
to enter into statistical research, and to ercounter each other in fiscal con- 
troversy—we present to the world the most sublime and touching spectacle 
that —, circumstances can well produce—the spectacle of a senate mourn- 
ing a hero!” 
r, Disraeli then made the following motion— 

“ Humbly to thank her Majesty for having given directions for the public 
interment of the mortal remains of his Grace the Duke of Wellington in the 
Cathedral Church of St. Paul; and to assure her Majesty of our cordial aid 
and concurrence in giving to the ceremony a fitting p vom of solemnity and 
importance,” 

Lord Joun Russex1 seconded the motion. A Committee was appointed 
to report as to the part the House should take in the solemnities of Thurs- 
day. 

The House met on Thursday morning at ten o'clock. Sir CHaRrLes 
Woop, the Chairman of the Committee, explained the proposed arrange- 
ment: both Houses to proceed to the City in steam-boats, embarking from 
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the esplanade of their own Palace ; the Peers to embark first, the Com- 
mons to follow; both Houses to disembark at St. Paul’s Wharf, to walk 
thence by Paul’s Chain to the Cathedral ; and return to Westminster the 
same way. Lord Joun Manners thanked Sir Charles Wood for the 

ins he taken. The House then proceeded to embark, in the order 


} etd by lot. 
vind Bue or Excuance Bru. 


bill making vision for the payment of bills due on the 
sth the day of the State funeral, passed through the House of 
Commons on Monday, and the House of Lords on Tuesday; and 
on Wednesday received the Royal assent by commission. he bill 
made bills of exchange due on the 18th presentable and payable 
on the day before, in the same way as if the 18th were a Sunday; 
but, inasmuch as the presenting of bills on the 17th might subject 
payers to certain notarial charges, it was provided that in the event 
of their meeting their liabilities _— o’clock on the following Friday, 
those notarial earges should not enforced. Suggestions for making 
the measure applicable to the country, and for giving power to the Crown 
to place similar days of solemnity on the same footing, were offered by 


Mr, Manouss and Mr. Giyn. 








Suppty. 

On the order of the day for going into Committee of Supply, on Tues- 
day, Mr. Hume asked for an estimate of the expenses of the state fune- 
ral; and he cited the course pursued at the funerals of Mr. Pitt and Lord 
Nelson. The Cuancetxor of the Excueqver said, he had found it quite 
impossible, under the pressure of circumstances, to lay an estimate before 
the House. Lord Duptey Srvarr protested against this excuse. Mr. 
Carrer vituperated the whole proceeding, amidst cries of “‘ Ob, oh!” 

The question having been put and agreed to, the CHancetior of the 
Excueqver moved that Mr. Wilson Patten do take the chair. 
tion was cheered ; especially commended by Mr. Hume; and Mr. Patten 
took the chair. 

The paragraph in the Qucen’s Speech respecting the fine arts was then 
read; and, after a brief conversation, a motion for a supply, made by 
the CuancetLor of the Excnrquer, was adopted. 

Cuancery Rerorm. 

The Lorp CHanceLtor made a long statement on Tuesday, of the 
steps that had been taken to carry into operation the bills passed last 
session, and of what further legislation Government had to propose, 

Having, with and without the assistance of his learned brethren, issued 
orders to effect the purposes of those acts, from what he had already seen of 
their operation, he could assure their Lordships they would “ full y effect 
everything which their Lordships and Parliament had in view.”’ 
noW no court in the country in which questions of property will be so rapid- 
ly decided as there. Besides the general objects of these acts, one crying 


The mo- | 
— from the danger to be apprehended from a person clearly insane being 
| left at large till proper steps can be taken to confine him, shall, 
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the Accountant-General, showing the amount of cash standing in his name, 
which for periods of from ten to fifty years and upwards had not been 
dealt with, he proposed to bring all those separate accounts together ; many 
of them relating to unclaimed stock. 

“ The way in which the Court has dealt with them is this. Suppose 
there has been a sum invested, when the dividends are received they are 
carried to the old account. So that if it should ever become a living ac- 
count by a claim upon it by a person justly entitled, that man will find his 
original sum, with all the dividends received from time to time added to the 
sum he would be entitled to receive. But as fast as those dividends come 
in they fall under the head of ‘ cash not invested,’ and therefore they are 
invested in a common furid, the produce of which the Court applies to its 
own purposes. What I propose is this—that to ease the suitors, and only 
in case of the suitors and for no other purpose, the Lord Chancellor shall 
himself investigate all the accounts, and shall direct that the dividends shall 
from time to time, instead of being invested, be applied to the expense of 
the administration of justice, so as to relieve the suitors.” He was 
averse to Government putting its hand upon this fund. 

Continuing his explanations, Lord St. ards proposed that in future 
Masters Extraordinary in Chancery should be called “ country agents te ad~ 
minister oaths in Chancery.” He would sweep away the fees on their ap- 
——— and would not place their names in the Gazette. Government 
nad thought it right to issue a new Chancery Commission, including the 
former members of the Commission, and adding others; among them, one 
of the Vice-Chancellors, and Mr. Rolt, Sir John Dodson, Dr. Lushington, 
and Dr. Harding: the object of the Government being not only that the in- 
quiries already commenced should be prosecuted, but that there should be an 
inquiry into the working of the jurisdiction in testamentary matters in her 
Majesty’s different courts. A more extended investigation of the Ecclesias- 
tical Courts must follow at no distant period. 

His next topic was Lunacy. Here he explained at great length the pre- 
sent machinery at work in matters of lunacy, and specified intended im- 
provements. He hoped “to devise a plan which, while it will save the 





on the other 
hand, involve no danger of the infringement of the liberty of the subject in 
any way.”’ He proposed to issue a standing Commission in Lunacy. “I 
propose that in every case there shall be notice given to the person against 
whom the Commission is to issue, and that he shall be at liberty to require 
& jury; and that, unless upon the personal inspection of the Lord Chancellor 
himself, he shall be of opinion that his infirmity of mind is so great as to 
render him incapable of forming a rational wish, he shall be allowed to have 
the intervention of a jury. Such an examination by the Lord Chancellor 


| would be analogous to that which he now makes in cases of application for a 


There is | 


evil has been remedied, namely, an inconvenience in the period during | 


which an appeal could be made afte: enrolment. The practice of enrolling 
nune pro tunc, and presenting appeals fifteen years afterwards, hitherto a 
common practice, had been done away, and met by orders to this effect. “ In 
the first place, nobody is to have the right of appeal in the Court of Chan- 
cery after five years. In the next place, every man is to enrol a decree or 
order within six months; and after five years have elapsed he is not to be 
at liberty to enrol at all, except by a special order of the Lord Chancellor 
himself, so as to meet what may be a case sometimes of necessity, yet at the 
same time to prevent different decisions, and keep the subject closely within 
the time within which he ought to appeal: therefore there will be a statute 
of limitations in the court as well as one without the court.” 

Under the Suitors in Saneety Sate Act, suitors will have fewer fees to 
pay ; and the whole system has been exceedingly simplified. He entered at 
great length into the state of the funds, the nature of the funds out of which 
the costs of the court are paid, the costs of the administration of justice, and 
the means by which he hoped still further to reduce those costs. He stated 
that 9000/. had been thrown upon the funds in the shape of compensation ; 
and although the fees had been reduced, the expenses had increased. 
There would be a saving in fees of not less than 30,000/. to suitors. That in 
some measure is accounted for by the large sum of 26,000/., the salaries of the 
Judges, being transferred to the Consolidated Fund, on the ground that the 
administration of justice ought to be paid by the country. And so it ought; 
but with this distinction—the costs properly of the 
tice ought undoubtedly to be paid by the country, but the costs of its admin- 
istration within the court ought not to be paid by the public. Keeping in 
mind that distinction, he drew attention to the state of the funds. There 
are two funds upon which the Court draws for sums which it needs: one is 


consists of sums of money in court, amounting to upwards of 2,200,000/. not 
requiring investment ; and this produced an income of 111,843/., appropriated 
to the expenses of the court and the administration of justice. ucting 
from this the sum of 43,320/. thrown upon the fund by Parliament, there re- 
mains a surplus of 63,523/., which ms 


traverse. I propose that if the Chancellor sees that a proper case exists for 
it, he shall direct a jary; but that if no such requisition is made by the 
party, or the Lord Chancellor is satisfied, on personal examination, that it is 
unnecessary, the Master shall proceed with the inquiry without a juary— 
subject, of course, to the right of objection—and that the finding of the 
Master that the party is insane shall operate as in the case of an 
inquisition.” He would likewise substitute a percentage on the incomes of 
lunatics for the fees now paid ; would dispense with all unnecessary appear- 
ances of the next of kin, and with unnecessary references, by enacting that 


| wherever the Masters are of opinion that if a petition went to the Chancellor 


| With ny to poor lunatics dying in the 


he would send it back to them as a matter of course, they shall have power 
to proceed with the inquiry without any order at all. Further, when the 
report of a Master is not Objected to, that report, instead of being made the 
subject of a petition which must be heard by the Lord Chancellor in court, 

i be transmitted from the office of the Master to the Lord Chancellor by 
the hands of the Registrar. If it is a matter which requires public investi- 
gation, either party may have the right to require it to be so investigated. 

yssession of property, he pro- 
posed to leave that property untouched until it was taken out of court, and 
then only to charge a nae | percentage on it. In concluding this division of 
his great subject, he said that one of the proposed amendments to Lord 


sha 


| Shaftesbury’s Act would give the Commissioners power to visit Bethlehem 


ministration of jus- | 


| Courts, as proposed by Lore 
er the Suitors’ Relief Act was carried | 


over to the fee-fund. This would reduce the amount to be levied upon suit- | 


ors to 93,927/. The amount of fees levied last year was 133,842/. “The 
estimated amount, I have told your Lordships, of the fees this year, is 
93,2411. ; that isa saving of 40,601/.; and then there is to be added 3838/. 
to that for fees hitherto received by the officers for their own use, which have 
been abolished, and which the suitors will not have to ay. That makes a 
sum of 44,439/., which will be the saving in the year.” Deducting from this 
the re tera hitherto received by the Court, but now left as a matter to 
be regulated between the clients and their solicitors, there will be a saving in 
fees of 34,4394. 

He then drew attention to the fund under the name and care of the Ac- 
countant-General. It amounts to the sum of 48,015,826/.; a fund fully 
sufficient for all the claims possible upon it. He had taken great pains to 
see whether some arrangement could not be made whereby the suitor might 
be eased and existing arrangements simplified. In fact, he hoped, in the 
transactions of the Accountant-General at the Stock Exchange and in the 
management of the fund, to get rid, as nearly as possible, of all sales and 

urchases. With the view of effecting this and meeting all the difficulties, 
_ proposed that the Accountant-General should not go into the market to 
he and sell every day, but only to sell so often as he required cash. Upon 
the whole year’s ‘transactions, it would probably be only necessary to sell 
some 100,000/., or 200,000/.' And to meet the difficulty as to the price of 
the stock so sold, he proposed to take the averages up to one o'clock, as they 
pet taken by the Bank of England. With respect to the 110,000/. pro- 
= by cums not required to be invested, but which the Court did invest, 
the Proposed, “ that for the future any unemployed cash shall be laid out by 

e Court when it is not required to be invested, and the Court shall have 


os that purpose; and if at the end of two years there shall be any requisi- 
pr ms to lay out the money, the party entitled shall have the benefit and risk 
ti past mvestments as from that day, I believe that that will meet the jus- 

ce of the case without any inconvenience.” Referring to a return from 


Hospital. 

The Bankruptecy-laws next came under review. As to official assignees, 
he proposed to adopt one scale of charges binding upon all the Bankruptey 
Commissioners ; to suspend the appointment of any assignee which being 
left vacant would enable the other official assignees to obtain sufficient remu- 
neration. Probably also some system may be adopted by which the number 
of Commissioners in the country may be gradually reduced. The system of 
awarding first-class certificates only when a trader has become bankrupt 
from unavoidable losses,—a system which made it incumbent on the Com- 
missioners to inquire into the private affairs of the poe ye thought 
was objectionable, as it keeps really honest persons out of the court, who 


called the suitors’ fund, the other the suitors fee-fund. The suitors’ fund | feared the stigma of the lower certificates, ‘I propose to repeal so mueh of 


the act as gives the Commissioners power to inquire into any ingredient of 
the Bankruptcy except whether it has arisen from unavoidable misfortune.” 
Instead of giving certain powers of the Court of Chancery to the County 

f Brougham, he would give them, under certain 
conditions, to the Court of Bankruptcy. 

With respect to the relation between the bar and the solicitors the Lord 
Chancellor spoke as follows. “ Solicitors are now permitted to appear as ad- 
vocates before the Commissioners of Bankruptcy. I propose to put the same 
restriction as is now put upon attornies under the County Courts Act; that 
is, my Lords, I object to what are called attorney-advocates. I do net ob- 
ject to a man’s solicitor arguing his case for him; but I do object to an at- 
torney being turned into a barrister and acting as an advocate, I desire to 
see the profession stand upon its proper basis. I wish the barrister not to 
trench upon the province of the attorney, nor the attorney upon the pro- 
vince of the advocate. Depend upon it, my Lords, if the system whieh 
has so long prevailed be broken in upon, great evils will ensue. Whe- 
ther in any respect it will tend to elevate the character of the bar, remains 


| to be determined ; but, at any rate, there must be equality. It so happened 


last year, that in the difference of opinion which prevailed among my nobk 
and learned friends, it virtually fell to my lot to remove the prohibition 
which formerly existed against counsel acting as attornies; but while 
I did so, I took care expressly to state that I gave that vote upon the 
distinct statement that attornies had threatened the bar that if they took 
business in County Courts they should not have business elsewhere. I meant 
to leave it, therefore, to the Leacet of the bar to act as they have always 
acted ; not intending to open the door at all unless there be an absolute ne- 
cessity for it, to the practice of barristers acting without the intervention 
of solicitors,—a practice, in my eyes, highly objectionable, and one which I 
should be the last person to countenance. Any such serious change in the 
long-established usage of the bar ought at any rate to be made with the con- 
currence of a large majority ; but f entirely object to any small number, or 


| even to any considerable number, taking upon themselves to act contrary to 


the benefit of that investment for two years, treating the Court as a banker | the general rule of the profession, which has been established for so long a 


period. My Lords, the bar at the present moment is in a state of transition ; 
and I would recommend everybody having any voice or any influence in. this 
matter to consider where, if you lower the station or — of the bar, you 
are to look for learned persons to fill your benches and carry on the adminis- 
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tration of justice. You cannot expect that a man will dedicate a long life to 
the labours of the bar without some hope of reward.” 

‘At the close of his speech, Lord St. Leonards announced that Govern- 
ment do not intend to propose any change in the County Courts ; and 
that it intends to proceed with the Criminal Law Digest upon the basis 
of existing reports. } 

Lord BrovaHam expressed great though in some points qualified satis- 
faction at the propositions of the Lord Chancellor ; and stated that he in- 
tends to submit a bill on the administration in the Bankruptey Courts, 
and one for extending the jurisdiction of the County Courts. 

Mr. Vittrers’s Morton. 

After some anxious inquiries by Mr. Disrawnui at different sittings, the 
terms of the resolution to be moved by Mr. Charles Villiers, on Tuesday 
the 23d, were, in his absence, stated as follows, by Mr. Witson, on Wed- 
nesda 


hat it is the opinion of this House, that the improved condition of the 





country, and particularly of the industrious classes, is mainly the result of | 
recent commercial legislation, and especially of the act of 1846, which esta- | 


blished the free admission of foreign corn; and that that act was a wise, 
just, and beneficent measure. 

“That it is the opinion of this House, that the maintenance and further 
extension of the policy of Free-trade, as opposed to that of Protection, will 
best enable the property and industry of the nation to bear the burdens to 
which they are capeeel, 
welfare, and contentment of the people. 

“ That this House will be ready to take into its consideration any mea- 
sures consistent with the principles of this resolution which may be laid be- 
fore it by her Majesty’s Ministers.” 

Nocrurnat Leatstation. 

In making his annual motion to restrict Members from proceeding to 
business after twelve o'clock at night, Mr. Brornerton advanced the 
usual arguments. Mr. Ewart seconded the motion. Debating after 
twelve o'clock, he said, is bad for the country, bad for the Members of 
the House, and bad for the sanitary regulations of her Majesty's do- 
— Mr, Wituram Wiiuiams and Mr. Hume spoke on the same 
side. 

The Cuancettor of the Excrravuer thought the question ought to be 
left to that indefinable but all-omnipotent influence—the good taste and 
good feeling of the House of Commons. 
than rigid rules ; which would be impracticable with the amount of busi- 
ness now performed. Lord Jonn Rvussexu thought it would be necessary 
to alter all their rules if they adopted the proposition. The present mode of 
carrying on the business would not be improved by it. Sir Wi11am 
Cray also opposed the motion. 

On a division, the numbers were—for the motion, 64; against it, 260. 
Majority against, 196. 

Tue Quren’s ANSWER TO THE ADDRESS. 

Mr. Forester appeared at the bar of the Commons on Monday, and 
stated that having presented to the Queen the Address of the House in 
answer to the Speech from the Throne, her Majesty had been pleased to 
direct him to read the following gracious reply— 

“T have received with satisfaction the loyal and dutiful address of my 


and will most contribute to the general prosperity, | 


That would accomplish more | 





Ghe Canutt, 


Tue Queen entertained various visitors early in the week, at Windsor 
Among them were the Duchess of Cambridge and the Princess Mary. 
Prince Gortchakoff, Baron Brunow, M. Van de Weyer, the Marquis of 
Lansdowne, the Marquis of Abercorn, the Chevalier Bunsen, and General 
Count de Nostitz. 

Prince Albert divided his out-door exercises between hunting and 
shooting with the Prince Hermann of Hohenlohe, the Duke of Brabant 
the Count of Flanders, and Prince Leiningen. ? 

The Queen, Prince Albert, andthe Royal children, left Windsor Castle 
on Wednesday, for Buckingham Palace. 

Here her Majesty held a Court, for the reception of the foreign officers 
who came to England to attend the state funeral. They were headed by 
their respective Ministers, and introduced by the Earl of Malmesbury, as 
follows— 

Baron de Brunow, the Russian Minister; Prince Michel Gortchakoff, Count 
de Benckendorf, Comte Suchtelen, M. Tchernitzky ; Comte de Lavradio, Portu- 
guese Minister; Marechal Duc de Terceira, Comte de Villa Real, Major Don Man- 
uel de Souza Coutinho; Baron Bentinck, Netherlands Minister; Lieutenant- 
General Baron D’'Omphal, Baron Guillaume Tindal, Capitaine Gevers, General 
Comte de Nostitz, Lieutenant-General de Massou, General dé Scharenhorst 
M. Nostitz; Comte de Kielmansegge, Hanoverian Minister; General Sir 
Hugh Halkett; Colonel Poten, Lieutenant-Colonel Baron Mahrenholz; 
Lieutenant-Colonel West; Captain Colin Halkett; Senor Isturiz, the Span. 
ish Minister; Due d’Osuna et de L’Infantada, Lieutenant-Colonel Gabriel 
de Torres, Colonel Augustin de Calvet y Lava; Major-General de Ehrichsen, 
commanding the Brunswick Corps; and Colonel Bause. 

On Thursday, the Queen and her children reverently surveyed the 
procession of the state funeral, from Buckingham Palace and St. James's; 
and Prince Albert attended the funeral in person. Soon after he came 
back from St. Paul’s, the Queen, the Prince, the children, and the whole 
of the Court, returned to Windsor Castle. 

The Duchess of Kent arrived in town on Wednesday, from Frogmore ; 
and returned on Thursday. 

The Duchess of Gloucester, who has been unwell for some timo at 
Brighton, is reported to be greatly improved in health, 


Che Petropolis. 


The funeral obsequies of the Duke of Wellington have filled the largest 
share of public attention in the Metropolis throughout the week ; of which 
the lying in state occupied Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, and the 
final ceremony the Thursday. 

The lying in state was not celebrated without calamity. It had been 
felt on Friday that the arrangements were extremely defective ; as even 
then the privileged few thousands who attended were crushed and hustled 
by the crowding of narrow spaces. On Saturday, as the arrangements 
remained unamended, and as thousands on thousands came pressing on, 
the scene was indescribable. Screams were heard on all sides; women 
fainted and were carried away; two wero crushed to death; and the 





| steam from the dense mass of animal life looked like the smoke of a great 


faithful Commons, and I rely with confidence on their codperation with me | 


in the endeavour to promote the welfare of all classes of my subjects.”’ 
Inpian GovERNMENT. 

On the motion of Mr. Herrres, the Select Committee on India was 
reappointed. The Committee consists of thirty-one Members ; and as five 
who sat or ‘e preceding Committee were not available, Mr. Macaulay, 
Mr. E.Elh , Mr. R. Cobden, and Lord Palmerston, were appointed in 
their stead, 

British Sunsects ABROAD. 

Mr. Hume, on bea asked whether any inquiry had been instituted 
into the complaints of Mr. Henry Robert Newton, who in June last was 
arrested in Verona, imprisoned, and treated with great indignity and all 
explanation then and 
nation had been offered by the Austrian Government? 

Lord Stanuey replied, that Mr. Newton was arrested while sketching 
the fortifications ; and as Verona was in a state of siege, there was no pe- 
culiar hardship in that. The authorities had ordered that if nothing 
tending to criminate him were found on his person, he should be set at 
il Those orders were not obeyed. Nothing was found to criminate 

im. 

“When the search concluded, it was late in the evening; and by 
the gross neglect of oe of the officer of police in whose charge Mr. New- 
ton was, instead of releasing him when nothing was discovered against 
him, he detained him all night, and did not liberate him until the fol- 
lowing morning. Mr. Newton unfortunately did not immediately pro- 
ceed to put the case in the hands of our Consul-General at Venice, 
but preferred applying for redress without any application to him. He 


| Great Hall. 


fire. Monday opened with angry reclamations from the press. As the 
day advanced it was found that the arrangements were greatly improved ; 
and with little inconvenience, nearly fifty thousand passed through the 
On Tuesday the numbers increased, with increasing con- 
fidence, to nearly sixty thousand; and on Wednesday before the close at 
four o'clock, sixty-five thousand were admitted. In the morning, the 
foreign officers and the troops visited the Hall; and in the evening the 


| Duke of Wellington went, and remained there some time. 


ere refused ; and whether any apology or expla- | 


did not succeed in obtaining any satisfactory explanation; and having so | 


failed, he then put his case into the hands of Mr. Dawkins, our Consul at 
Venice, who took it up with great energy and zeal. Shortly afterwards, 
complaints were made by Sir William Newton, the father of the complainant ; 
and a letter was written by him, dated 16th July, stating the particulars of 
the case. Immediately on that letter being received, steps were taken to 
inquire into the particulars of the case, and a full account of the circum- 
stances as | occurred was sent to Lord Westmoreland. An inquiry was 
instituted, and there being discrepancy between the different accounts, a 
correspondence of some —— took place: but the end of that corre- 
a has been, that a full and ample expression of regret has been 
obtained from the Austrian Government, accompanied by a promise that, in 
future, all efforts shall be employed to prevent British travellers from being 
ill-treated in a similar manner, and that the regulations in force in Austria 
shall be carried out with no unnecessary hardship. That expression of 
opinion having been obtained—the original ch of misconduct having 
been against a subordinate officer, and the promise I have mentioned having 
been obtained from the Austrian Government—it was the opinion of her 
Majesty’s Government that, under the circumstances, nothing more could be 
required,” 
Trape wirn France. 


In reply to Mr. Lippext, who asked a question respecting the lowering | 
of duties levied on English coal in France, Lord Stanuey stated that , 


Ministers thought the coal-duties had better not be made a separate sub- 
ject of negotiation. Communications on the subject had passed between 


the two Governments ; and both Governments were favourably disposed | 
“to making considerable modifications in the present international com- 
mercial system.” 








| 


During all Wednesday, and in fact, for days past, London has been 
truly described as in a state of turmoil. “ Public duties were postponed, 
and private business was kept standing still; troops were brought from 
all parts of the kingdom ; heralds were rummaging archives, and under- 
takers were preparing all the appurtenances of their costly grief; whole 
woods of timber were roughly fashioned by thousands of workmen into 
hasty seats ; acres of cloth and of crape gave not simply men, but build- 
ings, the black semblance of wo; special trains brought new crowds from 
the country to swell the crowd of the town; scaffoldings about clubs and 
churches, and barriers by roadways, changed the outer aspect of the tho- 
roughfares ; whilst shopkeepers, leaving the proper custom of their trades, 
became showmen, and sold seats, because no other avocation could be so 

rofitably plied.” Nor did night put an end to the sound of the hammer, 
By the giare of torchlight the din was continued; and, until “ the s 
hours of the morning,” there were throngs of people circulating on the 
pavements, and endless preparations. 

It was late in the night when the body of the Duke, escorted by a 
squadron of cavalry, was conveyed to the Horse Guards, and placed in the 
audience-chamber, there to remain until the morning, During 
greater part of the night the wind howled and moaned without; and, 
sometimes driven by the cutting wind, sometimes settling down in a thick 
mist, showers of rain fell upon the many hundreds who thronged the 
streets. 

Before dawn the troops began to arrive, and to take up positions near 
the ample parade-ground at the back of the Horse Guards, so that they 
might readily fall into their places in the procession. On the parade a 
large tent had been pitched; above it floated the banner of the nation ; 
and under its white canvass edged with green lay the coffin on the car. 
As the day broke into a kind of foggy brightness, officers were visible, 
sprinkled over the ground in groups; walking and trotting about was the 
Duke's horse, under the charge of a groom; here and there policemen 
scampered, and the sombre assistants of Mr. Dowbiggen, the undertaker, 
sauntered at their ease. All this time carriages continued to arrive and 
range themselves. About half-past seven Lord Hardinge drove up; and 
the concealed proceedings in the tent being completed, signals were made, 
and the car, suddenly revealed, was saluted by the boom of cannon, while 
the troops presented arms. Just then the clock struck eight, and the 
procession began. 

It was led by some Horse; followed by the Rifles, a compact mass 
of dark uniforms with their muskets reversed and slung, moving at a slow 
regular pace, and keeping time to the grand music of the Dead March in 
Saul. Soon the dull green uniforms disappear, and are succeeded by the 
red uniforms of the Marines, the Duke’s Own Regiment the Thirty-third, 


{and the Foot Guards. Dispersed among them were bands, playing the 


solemn music of the dead. Steadily the men stepped along, especially 
the Thirty-third, who kept their ranks most admirably, and dressed as if 
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. Close after these came the squadrons of Cavairy, Horse 
Parad and Blue; the Seventeenth rs, the Thirteenth Dra- 
the Eighth Hussars, and the Scots Greys; and in two detach- 
ments, divided by bands of Horse, were the nine guns of the field-batte- 


ries, and the eight i of the Horse Artillery, remarkable both for the | 


d horses. The appearance of the cavalry was very striking. The 
helmets and cuirasses gleamed in the sunshine; the pennonas of the Lan- 
cers kept up a ceaseless flutter ; the plumes of the heavy regiments nodded 


| able kind began to develop itself, 


to and fro; and the gallant bearing of cach squadron commanded the ad- | 


miration of all. 


Separated from these only by Marshalmen, and falling in at Hyde | 


Park Corner, were the red-coated forms and venerable faces of cighty- 


three Chelsea Pensioners, each carrying a black wand, and some wearing | 


as many medals as a decorated general officer. 
of the enrolled Pensioners went before Lieutenant-Colonel Garvoch ; who, 


In dark-blue frocks, a few | 


on horseback, bore the Pennon. ‘Then came carriages, bearing the Lieu- | 


tenant of the Tower, the Wardens of the Merchant Tailors’ Company, Sir 


James Weir Hogg, and others on the part of the East India Company, | 
the Deputy Master of Trinity House, the Lieutenant of Dover Castle, the | 


Captains of Deal, Walmer, Sandgate, and Sandown Castles, and the de- 
legation from the University of Oxford. In advance of the Guidon, borne 


by Lieutenant-Colonel Conynghame, were two Pursuivants; and then | 


followed the Comptroller and Physicians of the Duke’s household, the 


Chaplains of the Tower, the London District, and the Chaplain-General of 


the 
Colonel Airey, the Military Secretary ; and the Companions of the Bath, re- 


nted by Sir Loftus Otway, the Honourable Joceline Percy, Lieutenant- 
General Sandwith, and Sir Joshua Rowe ; the Knights Commanders, repre- 
sented by Earl Cathcart, Sir John West, Sir H. 8. Scott, and Sir George 


orces. Then the Sheriffs of Southampton and London, followed by | 


Bonham ; the Knights Grand Crosses, represented by Sir Edward Blakeney, | 


Sir George Cockburn, Sir George Pollock, and Viscount Palmerston. The 
Banner of Wellesley was borne by Lieutenant-Colonel R. B. Wood ; and fol- 
lowed by carriages containing Lord Cranworth and Sir Knight Bruce, Sir 
Frederick Pollock, Sir John f 
Chancellor ofthe Duchy of Lancaster, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Lord 
Colchester, Major Beresford, Mr. George Bankes, the Duke of Northumber- 
land, the Secretaries of State for the Home and Colonial Departments, the 
Saad the House of Commons, Lord Malmesbury, Lord Derby, the Duke 
Norfolk, Lord Willoughby D’Eresby, the Marquis of Salisbury, Lord 
Lonsdale, the Archbishop of York, Lord St. Leonards, and the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. Here, when the procession reached Temple 
Bar, place was given to the Lord Mayor. He was followed by 
high military officers connected with the Horse Guards. Then 
came Prince Albert, in a carriage and six, duly preceded by attendants, 
and followed by the Marquis of Exeter and the Marquis of Abercorn. 
Heraldic personages preceded the Great Banner, borne by Colonel Chat- 
terton ; and then the Duke's various batons of command—that of Spain, 
borne by the Duke of Osuna—of Russia, by Prince Gortchakoff—of Prus- 
sia, by the Count de Nostitz—of Portugal, by Marshal de Terceira—of the 
Netherlands, by Baron d’Omphal—of Hanover, by Sir Hugh Halket— 
of England, borne by the Marquis of Anglesea, supported by the 
Duke of Richmond and the Duke of Cleveland. Then with the 
Clarencieux King of Arms and others in front, came the eight pall- 
bearers—Viscount Combermere, the Marquis of Londonderry, Sir 
Peregrine Maitland, Viscount Hardinge, Lord Seaton, Sir Alexander 
Woodford, Viscount Gough, and Sir Charles Napier. After these, 
preceded by a band of music, was the Funeral Car, bearing the 
coffin, which was covered with crimson velvet banded with gold; 
and drawn by twelve noble black horses of huge size and strength, which 
were draped in black velvet powdered with silver. 
the Garter King of Arms, drove close behind the car; and after him, in 
mourning coaches, the Chief Mourner, the present Duke of Wellington ; 
with his supporters and assistants—the Honourable William Wellesley, 
Lord Charles Wellesley, the Reverend Gerard Wellesley, the Marquis of 
Salisbury, the Marquis of Tweeddale, Earl Cadogan, the Earl of Gifford, 
Lord Arthur Hay, Licutenant-Colonel Damer, Lieutenant-General Har- 
vey, Mr. Samuel Bignold, Viscount Wellesley, Colonel Bagot, Lord Rag- 
lan, the Honourable Fitzroy Somerset, the Earl of Westmoreland, Lord 
Burghersh, the Honourable Julian Fane, the Reverend R. Liddell, the 


ventry Club appeared for the day to be in possession of the ladies, who 
occupied its handsomely draperied balconies. ‘The long screen in front of 
Devonshire House was fitted up with spacious galleries, which were all 
crowded. And now, as the procession approached the head of St. James’s 
Strect, and passed across the entrances of streets diverging on both hands 
from the route which it was taking, a new feature of the most remark- 
The entrances of those side-strects 
were completely built up with living masses of men and women, form- 
ing, to all appearances, a mound or rampart of heads, which were all 
duly and respectfully uncovered as the stately funeral car swept by. The 
windows, too, as far as the eye could reach, had people thrust from 
them eagerly gazing ; and the house-tops, of course, had their adventurous 
crowds of occupants. It seemed as if the whole world had assembled to 
witness the ceremonial; for the people were everywhere—built into the 
walls, swarming in the streets, and clustered like hives on every projec- 
tion and parapet. When St. James's Street was reached, the double view, 
first Eastwards along Piccadilly, and then down towards the Palace, was 
singularly impressive. There must have been thirty thousand people 
within range of sight at this point, and the orderly and respectful be- 
haviour of even the humblest among them, crowded and hemmed in as 
they were, cannot be too highly praised. The entire breadth of Piccadilly 
was closed in with an embankment of men and women; numbers of wag- 
gons, carts, coaches, and omnibuses having been placed in the road-way 
to give their occupants a more commapding view.” Entering St. James's 
Street, and passing down to the Palace, and so on to Charing Cross, what we 
would call the second division is completed. Here Crockford’s and the Con- 
servative Club seemed to hold the greatest numbers. At the bottom of the 
street, the Queen and the Royal children, who had left Buckingham Palace 
and passed the rear of the procession in the Mall, appeared at the windows 
of St. James's, close to the main entrance. In the region of the great 
Clubs were thousands of persons. The Clubs themselves, the Oxford 


| and Cambridge, the Army and Navy, the Carlton, the Reform, the Tra- 


ervis, Sir John Romilly, Lord Campbell, the | 


vellers’ and the Athenwum, were swarming, and black balconies were 
filled with ladies. Few persons were on the pavement in Pall Mall. “ At 
Waterloo Place, however, a very different aspect in this respect was pre- 
sented ; and the view up Regent Street, along towards Cockspur Street, 
and on the right hand side in the direction of the Duke of York’s column, 
was really astounding. In addition, however, to the number of people 
within one’s glance at this point, there was something particularly touching 
in the muster of old officers at the Senior United Service ; many of whom 
looked with unusual earnestness at the great car, as with its illustrious 
burden, to the roll of drums and the fitful strains of martial music, it 
rolled upon its way. The Haymarket and Trafalgar Square were like 
Waterloo Place, great centres of attraction. At the latter point there 
could not have been much less than forty thousand people assembled ; 
and the National Gallery, the roof of which was covered with spectators, 
borrowed from the scene a grace and animation which it never knew 
before.” 

From Charing Cross to Temple Bar formed another section. The cha- 
racter of this was wholly different. “ The demonstrations of respect be- 
came parochial, and the churches formed the great centres for spectators. 
St. Martin’s-im-the-Ficlds, St. Mary-le-Strand, St. Clement Danes, and 
St. Dunstan's, were honoured with larger congregations than had pro- 
bably ever visited them before. Thousands of people filled the spacious 
balconies that surrounded them, and we trust that the funds which the 
parish authorities have been enabled to realize may be large enough to be 
substantially useful to the charities to which they are to be applied. All 
the cross-streets leading out of the Strand presented in a still more striking 


| manner the appearances which we have described at earlier points of the 


Sir Charles Young, | 


route. The shop-windows had been turned to account in a most mar- 


| vellous way, and enclosed numbers of full-grown people, compressing 


| Hall—* Non sibi sed patria. 


Reverend G. D. St. Quentin, Viscount Chelsea, Colonel A. Liddell, Lord | 


Cowley, Lord Robert Grosvenor, Mr. Culling Smith, the Marquis of 
Worcester, the Reverend Dr. Henry Wellesley, Mr. Richard Wellesley, 
Lord Hatherton, the Reverend Dean of St. Patrick’s, the Earl of Long- 
ford, Major Pakenham, Captain T. Pakenham, the Honourable Fenton 
Freke, Lord Burghley, Sir Edmund Hayes, Captain E. Pakenham, Mr. 
Thomas Thistlethwayte, Mr. Thomas Conolly, the Reverend W. Foster, 
Mr. J. Stewart, Mr. Algernon Greville, the Earl of Ellenborough, Vis- 
count Mahon, Lord Downes, the Honourable Robert Clive, Major-Gene- 
ral Anson, Major-General Arbuthnot, Mr. Henry Arbuthnot, Mr. John 
Parkinson, Mr. William Booth, Mr. Philip Hardwick, and Mr. John 
Hamilton. 

These were followed by perhaps the most touching object of the spec- 
tacle—the Duke’s horse, led by the groom. 

The band of the Ninety-third, officers and men from every regiment in 
the service, the Royal carriages, and troops, closed this memorable pro- 
cession. 

The route which the procession followed forms four grand divisions. 


First, from the Parade Ground to Hyde Park Corner, where Apsley | 


House formed the chief object. The private houses and Government 
offices, Spring Gardens, and Carlton Terrace, were covered by people ; 
and a slope of human faces extended up to and around the Duke of York's 
column. At Buckingham Palace, the Queen and the Royal Children, 
all in deep mourning, appeared on the balcony, and remained until 
the procession had nearly passed. LExcursion-trains had brought up to 
town thousands of persons; and as soon as we get out of the pre- 
cincts of Buckingham Palace, the vast numbers of the throng begin to 
make an impression on the mind. Grosvenor Place, St. George's Hospi- 
tal, all around Hyde Park Corner, mounting every possible stand, were 
human bodies, peering from every crevice were human faces. Here, as 
elsewhere, strong barriers had been put up, and police were stationed to 
keep them, assisted by some light dragoons. Apsley House, and the 
houses of Baron Rothschild and Miss Burdett Coutts, were closed. 

From that point, as we begin the second grand division of the route, 
houses acquire a new character, 
human beings ; while the pavement on either side is thronged, “The Co- 


and many seem composed of fronting of 


themselves for the occasion into the dimensions of charity-school children, 
and looking perfectly placid and resigned under circumstances that would 
be ordinarily regarded as amounting to the peine forte et dure. It is 
rather a singular fact, that the only attempt at a motto or inscription to 
the memory of the Duke was that suspended over the entrance to Exeter 

Temple Bar was strangely decorated with black druggett and gilding, 
and jets of gas flamed away. Here the procession entered the fourth 
section of the route. The crowds were as great as at any ote past but 
the aspect of the scene was changed by the soldiers who filed off on either 
side, and formed up and down the strect as they came into the City— 
from Temple Bar to St. Paul’s Churchyard. Everywhere, as the car 
passed along this magnificent line, through the ranks of the nation, each 
head was bared. 

Arrived at the Cathedral, the Zimes describes the scene as viewed from 
the balcony over the Western grand entrance— 

“ A mart of commerce has become a garrison. St. Paul's is invested. In 
the enclosure before us Queen Anne looks down unconscious upon a guard of 
honour, at present waiting about in groups, as soldiers do, their arms piled 
near the balustrades. There is a clear sweep of road in view; the sun is be- 
hind us, and will be for these two hours, and we can see everything as dis- 
tinetly as possible all the way to Farringdon Street. You see the road-way 
clear and empty, as you might see it at four o'clock on a summer's morning ; 
but there is contrast enough on the pavement on either side of the street. 
There people are jammed as close as human beings can be, until the spot 
where Eoleste Hill is intersected by Ave Maria and Creed Lanes, beyond 
which the crowd may not come. The houses seem bursting with people— 
every window is full, and the roofs bristle with heads. Some of the roofs 
have awnings put up, to protect those who stand upon the tiles or leads from 
the weather. Everything speaks of crowd. The street-lamps are left lighted, 
either because the lamplighters could not get at them to put them out, or be- 
cause they could not have lighted them again. We can hear the hum of an 
innumerable multitude. They are as quiet as such a multitude can well be, 
but every now and then raise their voices to a shout when some person is in 
distress, or from any cause must be removed, or when an unfortunate dog 
rushes along, bewildered and alarmed. 

“ There is a stir among the soldiers; they are getting into order. The 
Life Guards ride into the Churchyard from Dean’s Yard. There is a slippery 
bit of paving at that gateway, and one of the horses falls; the rider bas a 
narrow escape, but, though evidently shaken, he is not materially hurt, and, 
like a soldier, he mounts again and proceeds upon bis duty. Later in the 
day another horse fell there. ae taes 
| ** A host of infantry now approach, advancing up Ludgate Hill in single 

file, one file on each side of the street. The train seems interminable. 
They pass the church, and clear off in an Easterly direction. 
| It is now eleven o'clock. These files of infantry have ended, and after 
| an interval the general procession comes. It is still military Sometimes 
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there is a succession of guns, sometimes dense masses of the Guards. At in- 
tervals there are the bands of various regiments. It is very striking, these 
successive bands; as one by the church, and the music dies upon the ear 
the notes of the next band begin to be heard, taking up the wail. Major-Genera 
his Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, who commands the troops employed, 
is riding about, and giving the requisite directions. Now come the eighty- 
three Chelsea Pensioners, wearing their medals—it is a company that seems 
to excite general interest: the soldiers went past the church, the Pensioners 

oin. Next, the ‘one soldier from every regiment ’—an interesting group. 
The procession now begins to be one of carriages and mourning coaches ; and 
the time consumed in setting down their occupants at the doors makes this 
part of the proceeding rather tedious. The Sheriffs’ carriages approach, but 


they are hardly in ane with a funeral procession ; their gay decorations | 
| batons; after these Prince Albert, with the sword of state borne before 


require some signs of mourning about them on such an occasion. The 
Speaker is there, in his quaint state carriage; and the Lord Mayor, in that 
capacious vehicle of his, which, after all, the citizens have seen in proces- 
sion in November before. Now come three Royal carriages, with those no- 
ble horses which it is a treat to see: the third carriage brings Prince 
Albert. We cannot see him, but the salute as he passes the troops 
proclaims his presence. We miss the foreign batons, but it is because they 
are carried in closed mourning- coaches. 
car. It is drawn by twelve Black horses, three abreast, and covered with 
velvet, presenting such a dark foreground that we can hardly see whether 
the car is drawn by horses or not. The car is driven in at the Churchyard- 
and drawn up in front of the great Western door: the relations of the 

ke are set down at the side-entrance. After them follows that touching 
sight, the horse ied after the bier of its master. There still remains a very 
interesting passage. cers and men from every regiment in the service 
march past. The ae from the entrance up to the car is cleared ; 
the coffin is there before all eyes; the Duke of Cambridge, the commander, 
stands at the gate with his sword drawn in his hand; and the men who re- 
present the whole Army of England march slowly and sadly by. There has 
not been a more striking or effective circumstance in the proceedings of the 


day. The soldiers seem to be impressed with the situation: it is the final | wheeled bier to the platform, 


token of reverence for their departed chief: it is rendered in solemn silence. 
It closes the procession, with the exception only that the carriages of the 
Sovereign here most appropriately follow.” 

The car arrived at the entrance of the Cathedral at ten minutes after 
twelve. Here something was wrong in the machinery constructed to 
move the coffin from the car; and the old Generals had to wait until it 
was remedied. Meanwhile, the clerical staff of the Cathedral had come 
to meet the body at the grand entrance; and there they stood, in a cutting 
wind, in double lines. Sir William Napier sat on a kettle-drum; his 
brother Sir Charles was actively moving hither and thither; Lord 
Hardinge standing; and the Marquis of Anglesea, with uncovered head, 
seemed to think that age could stand exposure to cold as well as youth. 
The display of orders, stars, and ribands, was remarkable. At length the 
diffieulty was overcome ; the coffin glided from the car; and the proces- 
sion disappeared into the Cathedral. 

The interior of St. Paul’s was metamorphosed. Burning gas ran round 
the building in sinuous lines following the architecture, and encircled the 
whispering gallery. This was a grand and simple idea: but, unfortu- 





All eyes now watch for the funeral | 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| the South side. 


Ww tolerably 


principally by 


gree of admiring remark. The of the nave was no 
= filled, and He ee eae was — iantly crowded, 
military men and diplomatists ”’ : it was then, perhaps, that the finest 

of the whole day took place—the procession of esdiaalastien, headed tran 
Bishop of London, who went to meet the corpse. As soon as the obstruc- 
tion before mentioned was removed, they reéntered the Cathedral, and the 
funeral service began. The choristers sang the opening sentences of the 
Burial Office in magnificent intonation ; and as they slowly—very slow] 
—crept in procession along the nave, they chanted the 39th and 90 
Psalms, to music familiarly known as the composition of the Earl of 
Mornington, the father of the Duke of Wellington. After them came 
groups of soldiers, and the Foreign Marshals, carrying the Duke's several 


him, and a group of officers following. 

The coffin was conveyed upon a wheeled bier, the pall fl back, and 
the white feathers of the Duke’s hat waving in the wind which swept up 
the nave. The car upon which the coffin lay was partially propelled by 
the persons in charge of the mechanical arrangements, and partly by 
the private soldiers, guanty placed side by side with the generals 
who bore the pall. Among the familiar faces, were those of the gal- 
lant veteran Combermere, the Duke’s right-hand man now his successor 
Lord Hardinge, the Marquis of Londonderry, Viscount Gough, Sir 
Charles Napier, and Sir George Pollock. Close to the coffin walked, as 
chief mourner, the Duke of Wellington, supported by the Marquis of 
Salisbury and the Marquis of Tweeddale; each with the collar of an 
order placed round the dark cloak in which all the mourners were cos- 
tumed. A group of these followed; and then a confused mass of servants, 
soldiers, and the general public. ‘The procession took a considerable time 
to defile up the nave, stopping every now and then to give the choristers 
time; but at length, and after some delay, the coffin was slipped from the 
and the mourners and pall-bearers ranged 
themselves around it. The eldest son of the late Duke stood at his 
father’s head; the Generals, his father’s old companions in arms, on 
either side of the coffin, and the Foreign Marshals at the foot. 
Prince Albert, in a Field-Marshal’s uniform, stood in the centre of 
As soon as the coffin was placed upon the plat- 
form on which it was to descend, the Duke’s hat and sword were 
taken away, and a cushion and his coronet substituted. Dean Mil- 
man then read the remainder of the service in a clear and sonorous voice ; 
and the choir—which, although it might -have been stronger, contained 
many of the best voices in Lenhen—seng the “ Nune dimittis” to a 
chant adapted from Beethoven, and a dirge by Mr. Goss, the organist 
of St. Paul’s, containing striking trumpet passages, leading to the 
very solemn and effective Dead March in Sau’; in the midst of 
which the coffin slowly sank away from the gaze of thousands of eyes 


| fixed upon it, into the darkness of the tomb. The disappearance was very 


nately, sufficient ‘ are had not been taken to exclude the sunlight ; and there | 


was 
—— a negative hue, very unsatisfactory to the cye. Moreover, the 
gas had been kept down in proportion to the admission of daylight ; so 
that there was no more light in the Cathedral than on an ordinary day. 
Under the dome, on either side of the area, rose two segments of an amphi- 
theatre. Here were allotted out the seats of the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment, on either side of the amphitheatre ; the foremost seats being occu- 
pied by the Ministry, the Judges, and the high functionaries of state. In 
a small space close to the nave, sat the Oxford deputation ; in a large space 
to the East, were an array of officers of both services, forming tolerably 
broad belts of colour, blue and red, bespangled with orders; and on the 
other side sat the Ministers from foreign countries. Above the Lords and 
Commons towered two huge galleries fifty feet high. In the nave, South 
and North, were seated a dense body of citizens, fringed at the lower edges 
with military, In the gallery beneath the organ, devoted to Peeresses, 
were'the Duchess of Cambridge and the Princess Mary. The Duchess 
of Wellington sat alone. In the gallery overlooking Ludgate Hill sat 
Lord John Russell and the private friends of the Dean. In the centre 
of the area was a platform, with an opening into the crypt; and ranged 
round this were seats for the chief participants. 

The interior arrangements were so imperfect, that many persons who 
had arrived early, not having any guide, lost themselves in the mazes of 
the vast edifice, and did not get places until late. Painters were finish- 
ing black window-boards; and even while the procession was solemnly 
filing in, the sound of the hammer was heard. [This, it is said, was 
owing to a strike among the workmen. ] 

As the Cathedral began to fill, the perceptible effect of the colour of 
the divers uniforms was manifest. Groups of military men came fast upon 
each other. The rich but modest uniform of the Line, the bolder and saucier 


erefore a strange blended light, red above the jets of gas, and fading | 


striking. The platform with the body stood for one moment as firm in ap- 
pearance as the floor; the next—both were gone. Dean Milman re- 
sumed the part of the burial service spoken when the body is in the 
ground, At its conclusion, Garter King of Arms proclaimed the style of 
the deceased in the usual form, reciting the brilliant catalogue of the 


| titles and offices of trust and honour held by the deceased; a wand was 


| 
| 
| 
| 


broken, and the fragments flung down. upon the coffin. Then the 
benediction was pronounced by the Bishop of London; Mendelssohn's 
“ Sleepers, awake” was chanted—and the Duke of Wellington lay buried 


| in St. Paul's. 


When all was ended, the soldiers marched off to their quarters by va- 
rious ways, none returning through the route traversed in the morning. 


The Convocation of the Clergy of the Province of Canterbury met 
again on Tuesday and Wednesday. 

At the sitting of Friday last week, it was obvious that the active mind 
of the Bishop of Oxford breathed an unwonted spirit intothe proceedings ; 
and that the prolonged session of the Convocation would be mainly due to 
him. So it was in the sittings this week. 

The Upper House, at its mecting on Tuesday, conceded to the press 
the privilege of admission in order to report the proceedings. There were 
present the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishops of London, Winches- 
ter, Lincoln, Exeter, Rochester, St. Asaph, Peterborough, Llandaff, St. 
David's, Oxford, Salisbury, Worcester, Norwich, and Chichester. 

A discussion took place at the outset as to the right of the Archbishop 
to prorogue the Convocation without the consent of his suffragans. The 


| Archbishop said, he had no idea of surrendering the right hitherto exer- 


costume of Dragoons, Hussars, and Horse Artillery, the tartans of High- | 


land regiments, and the sombre coats of officers of the Rifles, soon began 
to enrich the lower benches of the nave. The members of the Corps Di- 
omatique were perhaps the first to occupy the seats specially reserved 
meath the dome. Soon Commodore Napicr made his appearance ; then 
Sir John Macdonald and Sir Willoughby Cotton; then the Duke of Bra- 


bant and the Prince of Flanders, fair-haired youths in Belgian uniforms ; | 


then Mr. Hume, with the white neck-tie he promised to wear, Count 
Walewski, and Sir James Graham. Ileralds in gaudy tabards ran 
about; the great Law-officers entered; and soon the Chelsea Pen- 
sioners, tired with their long march, tottered up to the seats in the nave 
allotted to them. Mr. Disracli took his seat between Major Beresford 
and Mr. Christopher. The Earl of Derby, the Earl of Malmesbury, Sir 
John Pakington, and Mr. Walpole, sat together at a little distance. All 
the Ministers wore the Windsor uniforms. 

“ The flags borne by the leading personages of the procession had now been 
planted in the amphitheatre, and the Russian, Prussian, and Spanish Mar- 
shals, carrying the batons of the late Duke in their respective services, had 
marched up, the cynosure of every eye, to the central area. The uniforms 
of the several countries were very splendid. 
resemble our own ; the Prussians are dark, but very rich; the Russians 
the same ; but the bearers of the latter were out of sight the most remark- 
able of the foreign military deputations. Their small heads and Calmuck 
faces, curiously intellectualized, and lighted up with eyes of wild keen- 


cised by his predecessors. Some of the Bishops denied the right; and it 
was understood that they are supported by the legal opinion of the Attor- 
ney-General. 

The business of the sitting commenced by the reading of the address to 
the Crown proposed by the Archbishop of Canterbury. It stated, that 
there were many of the clergy favourable, and many unfavourable, to the 
revival of Convocation; and that Convocation was content to leave the 
matter in the hands of her Majesty. Upon this the Bishop of Oxford 
moved an amendment, stating that the time was come when it would 
be beneficial that the active deliberation of Convocation should be re- 


| sumed ; but disclaiming by a distinct statement the discussion of contro- 


Those of Spain somewhat | 


verted questions of doctrine, and confining itself to questions of disci- 
pline. The Bishop of Winchester was decidedly opposed to the amend- 
ment. The Bishops of Llandaff, Worcester, and Norwich, rather depre- 
cated than directly opposed it. The Bishop of Salisbury supported it. 
The Bishop of St. David's, dissatisfied with both the original address 
and the amendment, struck out a third course, in which several, and more 
particularly the Bishops of Exeter and London, concurred. He proposed 
that both should be submitted to a Committee, for the purpose of secing 
how far they could be united. The speech by which he preceded this 
suggestion was warmly praised for its ability and moderation. But the 
Archbishop would not say whether he would agree to the appointment of 
a Committee. Ultimately, the Bishop of Oxford withdrew his amend- 
ment, in favour of one drawn up by the Bishop of Salisbury, expressing 
nearly the same opinions as the Bishop of Oxford’s, only in a less dog- 
matic manner,—namely, praying that Convocation might at no distant date 
be revived, and disavowing any intention of touching doctrinal questions. 
This was agreed to; as was also an additional clause protesting against 


the Papal aggression. : . 
A Committee, consisting of the Bishops of London, Oxford, Salisbury, 


ness and the most penetrating slyness, demonstrated at once the Northern | Exeter, Winchester, Chichester, and St. David's, was afterwards ap- 


and Easte 


mm races from whom they have sprung, and excited no smali de- 


| Pointed, on the motion of the Bishop of Oxford, to consider whether an 
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address should be presented to her Majesty, with respect to a measure 
for the better atuiag of discipline among the clergy. The Committee 
was directed to confer with the Lower House. 

Wednesday’s business consisted in settling some matters of routine, and 
én finally passing the address to the Throne. 

The tober House met at ten o'clock. The actual business consisted 
of the appointment of a Committee of Grievances ; the members of which 
were proposed by the Prolocutor, and consisted of the Deans of St. Paul’s, 
Norwich, and Wells, the Archdeacons of London, Middlesex, Lewes, St. 
Alban’s, Winchester, Chichester; Dr. Spry, Dr. Jelf, Dr. Mill, Dr. 
Wordsworth, Dr. M‘Caul, Dr. Jeremie, the Reverends G. B. Blomfield, 
Frederick Vincent, Montague Villiers, and Francis Massingberd. This 
Committee had to consider the representation of “ gravamina” and “ re- 
fo ja” presented in a paper by Dr. Spry at the previous sitting. 
Some discussion arose as to the legality of the Committee ; and Dr. Jelf, 
‘Archdeacon Garbett, and others, declined to sit unless it were legal. At 
length the motion was agreed to. The Prolocutor carried the resolution 
to the Upper House; and on his return reported that the Archbishop had 





uested that the document be left with him, in order that he might con- | 


sider it, and that he would send an answer. 


A paper of “gravamina,” presented by Dr. Wordsworth at the last sit- | 


ting, was also ordered to be referred to the Committee of Grievances. 
Some other matters were disposed of ; and the House was in the midst of 
a discussion on an important paper framed as an address to the Queen, 
praying that licence might be given to protest against the Papal aggres- 
sion in wh 
tain would be invited to concur,—when a message was sent proroguing 
the sitting until the next day. 

The Lower House met accordingly on Wednesday ; and the address 
from the Upper House having been received, it was taken into considera- 
tion. Several additions were made, one being an expression of regret at 
the death of the Duke of Wellington. 
jating to the meeting of Convocation, which rather hinted than expressed 
a formal desire for the revival of its active functions, Archdeacon Hare 
moved an amendment, expressing in terms a desire that her Majesty would 
take such steps as seemed to her most expedient “ for the speedy conven- 
ing of a Synod, constituted in such a manner as may suit the 


present condition and wants of the Church of England, and may | 
| represent her as the United Church of England and Ireland | 


her Majesty’s Colonial Empire,—a Synod in which the mani- 


fold gifts of the lay members of the Church may work together with | 


those of her ecclesiastical members.” This was seconded by the Reverend 
Mr. Seymour. It was at once met by friendly opposition—Archdeacon 
‘Thorpe trusting it would not be pressed ; and, in deference to the general 
opinion, the amendment was withdrawn. An attempt was made never- 
theless, to raise a discussion. Dr. M‘Caul, with various interruptions 
from the Prolocutor, who endeavoured to repress debate, proceeded to un- 
fold his objections to the revival of Convocation. Archdeacon Sinclair 
and Archdeacon Garbett took the same side: the latter urged that “ the 
steps they had taken were the beginning of a spiritual and ecclesiastical 
revolution.” The Reverend Hayward Cox wished to enter a distinct 
protest against the paragraph in the address under discussion : he moved 
an amendment recognizing “its legitimate assemblies as an important 


part of the constitution of the Church, but affirming, that as at present | 


constituted, and without lay coiperation, the resumption of its active 
functions would be at once inconvenient and open to just suspicions.” 
Having been seconded, the amendment was put, and lost by a large ma- 
jority. Subsequently the address was carried up by the Prolocutor; who 
reported that their Lordships had agreed to the alterations, 


The address of Convocation, as finally amended and adjusted, stood as 
follows. 


“ Madam—We, your Majesty's faithful subjects, the Archbishop, Bishops, and | 


c of the province of Canterbury, assembled in Convocation, most humbly ap- 
proach your Majesty with respectful assurances of loyal affection to your Majesty's 
throne and person. 


“* And we desire to add our sincere congratulations, that since the last occasion | 


‘when we enjoyed a similar privilege, it has pleased Almighty God to bless both your 
Majesty’s royal family and the country at large with a measure of prosperity which 
yom ts our warmest thankfulness. 

“‘ Your Majesty has been graciously pleased to state to your assembled Parlia- 
ment, that your Majesty has received assurances of a disposition on the part of Fo- 
reign Powers to maintain those friendly relations with this country which have 
already been prolonged beyond all former example. And never, perhaps, was there 
ajtime when the inhabitants of this land were more generally prosperous, more wil- 
lingly obedient to the laws, or more loyally affected towards the Throne. It is our 
earnest prayer to Almighty God that he will continue to ourselves, and extend to all 
nations, the blessings of peace and unity. 

“*Here we earnestly desire to assure your Majesty of our deep sympathy with the 
sorrow which your Majesty has so graciously expressed, a sorrow which is even 
shared by foreign nations, for the loss which the empire is now mourning, in the 
death of that great warrior and statesman, to whom, above all, it has been owing, 
under God's all-ruling Providence, that we have enjoyed this long and unprecedented 
peace and prosperity. We assure your Majesty that we prize, above the splendour 
of his greatest exploits, that high sense of duty which led him to devote all his fa- 
culties to the service of his sovereign and his country, and to value his most glorious 
Victories chiefly as they secured a lasting peace. 

_ “The subject, however, on which your Majesty will expect us to feel the deepest 
interest, is the state of religion in this land. And here there is much to encourage, 


whilst there is also much to lament, and much that we hope gradually to amend. | 
Great exertions have been made during the last thirty years, with the desire of pro- | 


viding the means of spiritual instruction for a population increasing beyond all 
former experience. Much has been done by the awakened liberality of individuals, 
assisted by recent legislative measures, towards enabling the Church to fulfil the 
ends of her divine mission. Much, however, still remains to be done; and we as- 
sure your Majesty that our heartiest endeavours shall be used to relieve, wherever 
they exist, the spiritual wants of the population. We feel a confident persuasion 
that these our endeavours will be seconded by the pious and ready coiperation of 
our lay brethren in the Church. In connexion with this subject, we cannot but ob- 
serve, that although the population of England and Wales has been doubled in the 

t half century, the number of English and Welsh Bishops remains nearly the 
Same as it was three centuries ago; a state of things to which we beg respectfully to 


invite your Majesty's cons icration. 
“We trust, however, tht if the Church has been unable to accomplish all that 
might be desired, it has yet given no sligh. proof of activity and power. Fewer 


churches were built during the whole of th» last century than are now consecrated 
to the service of God in every successive year. Inadequate as are still the means of 


providing Christian education for the increasing numbers who require it, we thank- | 


eeiy ecknowledge that great efforts have been made for its extension and improve- 

** And great and painful as are the privations of many of your Majesty's poorer 
subjects in our crowded cities, it must be a peculiar source of satisfaction to your 
Majesty, that, under the continuous and active encouragement of your Majesty's 
illustrious consort, institutions have been formed and are daily forming, to increase 
the comforts of the labouring classes, and to improve their moral and social condi- 
em | and, as all true charity has its origin in religious principle, we trust that in 
this instance also proof has been given of the influence of that faith which it is the 
duty of the clergy to inculcate and maintain amongst the people intrusted to their 
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ich all the branches of the Church within and without Great Bri- | 


On that portion of the address re- | 
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charge. For whatever has been done or intended of good, we desire to give God the 
glory, through our Lord Jesus Christ; being deeply conscious of the imperfection 
“= 4 endeavours. 

“In thus referring to the subjects which appear to us especially to concern the 
wellbeing of the Church, we cannot omit to ms ar of those cberetive functions of 
this Convocation which many members of our Church desire to see again called into 
active exercise. 

“ We do not indeed deem it advisable, at the present moment, to petition your 
Majesty for your royal licence to transact such business as we may not enter upon 
without it; but we think it our duty respectfully to express our conviction, both that 
its legislative assemblies are an essential and most important part of the constitution 
of our Reformed Church, and that the circumstances of the present day make it alike 
more imperative to preserve, and, as far as possible, to improve them, and more par- 
ticularly that the resumption of their active functions, in such manner as your Ma- 
jesty by your loyal licence may permit, may at no distant date be productive of much 
advantage. We know, indeed, that apprehensions have been entertained that in such 
case Convocation might address itself to the discussion of controverted questions of 
| doctrine, and a spirit of strife and bitterness be thereby engendered, fatal to Christian 
charity, and dangerous alike to existing institutions and to our visible unity; and 
| we therefore feel it to be our duty humbly to pray your Majesty to receive 
| this our most solemn declaration of our hearty acceptance of the doctrinal formu- 
| laries and liturgical offices of the Reformed Church, and our assurance that we re- 
gard them as inestimable blessings, and are resolved, by the help of God, to trans- 
mit them unimpaired to posterity. And further, we not only recognize, but highly 
prize your Majesty’s undoubted supremacy in all causes, ecclesiastical and civil, over 
} all persons and in every part of your Majesty's dominions, as it was maintained in 

ancient times against the usurpations of the See of Rome, and was recovered and re- 
| asserted at our Reformation. In connexion with this grave subject, we feel that your 
Majesty may expect from us the expression of our solemn protest against that fresh 
' 
| 














aggression of the Bishop of Rome, by which he has arrogated to himself the spiritual 
charge of this nation, thereby denying the existence of that branch of the Church 
Catholic which was planted in Britain in the primitive ages of Christianity, and has 
been preserved by a merciful Providence to this day, as well as against many which 
have preceded it; and we desire on this, our first occasion of addressing your Ma- 
jesty since its occurrence, solemnly to protest in the face of Christendom, and to lay 
this our protest before your most gracious Majesty.” 
| Both Houses were prorogued till the 16th of February, on the sole au- 
| thority of the Archbishop, under a protest from the Bishops of Oxford, 
Salisbury, Chichester, and St. David's. 

It is understood that the Committee of Grievances appointed by the 
Lower House would be called together during the recess by the Prolo- 
cutor. 


This week an important Conference took place, having for its object the 
assimilation of the commercial laws of the ‘Three Kingdoms; attended by 
Lord Brougham, the Earl of Harrowby, fourteen Members of the Lower 
House, and deputations from Glasgow, Liverpool, Leeds, Nottingham, 
| Southampton, Worcester, Bath, Aylesbury, Birmingham, Bradford, Man- 
chester, Newcastle and Gateshead, Dover, Dublin, Belfast, and Perth. 
The Conference was held in the rooms of the Law Amendment Society, 
under the presidence of Lord Brougham on Tuesday, and Lord Harrowby 
on Wednesday. Among the speakers were, Mr. Matthew Baines M.P., 
Mr. C. Turner M.P., Mr. Hadfield M.P., Mr. Headlam M.P., Mr. Mas- 
sey M.P., Mr. Hastie M.P., the Earl of Harrowby, Mr. Hutt M.P., Mr. 
Ewart M.P. The resolutions adopted set forth the scattered, discon- 
nected, and even dissimilar character of the mercantile laws of England, 
Ireland, and Scotland, and pointed out how desirable it is that they 
should be revised, reformed, and digested; and that the proper course 
would be to pass a series of large measures at intervals, and single acts 
for the remedy of the more pressing and grievous evils. A Committee, 
consisting of the President, Vice-Presidents, and Council of the Law 
Amendment Society, and certain other gentlemen, was appointed to repre- 
sent the views of the Conference to Lord Derby; and accordingly these 
| gentlemen waited on the Premier on Wednesday afternoon. 
| A breakfast meeting of the friends of the Society established to obtain 
| International Postage Reform was held on Wednesday, at the Society of 
| Arts. Among the gentlemen present were, Earl Granville, Lord 
| Wrottesley, the Earl of Harrowby, Mr. Milner Gibson, Mr. Hume, Mr. 
| Henry Brown, Mr. Oliveira, Sir Roderick Murchison, Sir John Burgoyne, 
Mr. Henry Cole, and Mr. Dilke. All the gentlemen were extremely 
favourable to the objects of the association. 


In dismissing the East Middlesex Militia, on Tuesday, at Hampstead, 
Colonel Wood said he had not a single name on the defaulter’s book; a 
thing which had not happened to him before in dismissing his men. 
Loud cheers were given when he said that he was convinced, from the 
discipline they had exhibited, that when wanted, they would be ready to 
act in defence of their country. 
| Certain citizens of the United States, living in London, met on Satur- 
| day, at the American Legation, under the presidency of Mr. Ingersoll, 
| and passed resolutions in honour of the memory of Daniel Webster. They 
| resolved to wear mourning for thirty days. 





The inquest on the two women killed at Chelsea on Saturday was opened 
by Mr. Wakley, at St. Paul’s Workhouse, on Monday. The bodies were 
identified as those of Mrs. Sarah Bean, an elderly widow, and Charlotte 
Cooke, a single woman of fifty-five, cook to Mr. Bethell, Q.C., of Gloucester 
Place. Mr. Bellard, a surgeon, described the appearance he observed on a 
post-mortem examination of Mrs. Bean’s body. The external hurts were 
trifling, except a laceration on the back of the head. The congested state of 
the internal organs showed the cause of death—suffocation. r. Furnival, 
a surgeon of Pimlico, found, on examining Charlotte Cooke’s body, that the 
breast-bone was flattened, and the ankles wounded. Within, he discovered 
that two ribs had been recently broken. There was an abscess in the lung. 
The woman died from this abscess and from suffocation in the crowd. She 
was a delicate person of weak frame. Mrs. Ewins, who was with Mrs. 
Bean, described the circumstances attending her death. “* We arrived where 
the people were going up at ten o'clock. We advanced to the Eastern en- 
trance, where there was a great crowd. We were not alarmed. When we 
were nearly at the entrance there was a dreadful crush. The pressure was 
very bad. There was no one with me but Mrs. Jackson and the deceased. 
Between eleven and twelve there was a great pressure, and Mrs. Jackson 
was torn from us, and we were pushed to the other side. I could not see 
any barriers to break the force of the pressure. While in the pressure, Mrs. 
Bean was falling, and she said, ‘Hold me tight!’ I did so by catching both 
her arms. I thought she was fainting. 1 screamed, and some soldiers put 
their arms out and prevented the mob from falling on her. The soldiers 
She was taken out in four or five mi- 
nutes. She never spoke again after she said ‘Hold me tight.’ I had much 
difficulty in breathing, and was afraid I was going down my self. The heat 
was tremendous.” “There were no barriers atall.’’ Mrs. Jackson, another 
companion of deceased, said she saw a barrier before getting to the railing ; 
an alarm was raised that the barrier was broken, a rush took place, and they 
' were all forced forward, witness losing sight of Mrs. Ewins and the deceased. 
A discussion took place among the Jury about this “ barrier” and its po- 


| were in the crowd, but not on duty. 
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sition; and Mrs. Fairhead, who accompanied Cooke, was called to speak of it. 
She said that she went with the deceased to the Queen’s Road about twenty 
minutes past eleven. A great crowd was there. They passed under the 
barrier of rope; she heard the alarm that the rope was broken, and lost sight 
of Mrs. Cooke. She was very much crushed. The Coroner asked, could she 
describe the exact position where the rope was. Did she know the Queen’s 
Road? Witness—‘ I don’t know. The rope was across the road, near the 
entrance.” Mr. Wakley said, it was most important to know the exact lo- 
cality where the barrier of rope was; the witness did not appear to know, 
and they ought to have evidence of that fact. Several — as well as 
the authorities present, offered suggestions explanatory of its position. Mr. 
Wakley, however, said he felt satisfied it was absolutely necessary that the 
Jury should have a view of the locality where the catastrophe took place ; and 
he therefore suggested that the Jury should proceed with the witnesses to 
the spot, and understand from their ee the position where the de- 
ceased females fell. The majority of the Jury acquiesced in the arrange- 
ment; and the inquest was adjourned. The Jury subsequently visited the 
locality, and inspected the place both within and without the Hospital. 


The inquest was concluded on Tuesday. It appeared from the evidence | 
that there were two ropes stretched across the path fourteen yards apart; | 


te | 


this was to give the Police some control over the crowd, by lifting th 
to allow ingress, and then dropping it to stop a further influx. T 


ceased woman perished in a sudden crush caused by a general movement, | 


which broke the inner rope ; at the time the space between the ropes, which 
would have held two thousand people, was not nearly filled. Sir Richard 
Mayne stated that this rope system had been found very useful at the Great 
Exhibition. He said—“ ‘* had the Police management at the Hospital: I 
had the management within and without in connexion with the Lord Cham- 
berlain. Our great object was to prevent a great oe from behind, by 
having bodies of the Police to break the crowd. The officers in charge of 
the Police onye have private instructions to erect barriers as circumstances 
may require. I cannot say how many persons could assemble to get admis- 
sion at a single door with safety. 
square for each person, but when there is a great pressure there will be less 
space for each. From my experience I say that no ae can pre- 
vent extreme mage at the point of entrance; and that applies to all 
classes; and I have seen it even at the Queen’s drawingroom. At the 
point of entrance policemen are to a great degree powerless. As far 
as I have been able to ascertain, there was enough of space-room for 
all if they had not all pressed forward so greatly at the point of entrance.”’ 
Coroner—‘* Was there any obstacle made to you using the grass-plot by per- 
sons in authority?’ Sir Richard Mayne—“* No, I did not think it would 


have been advisable to fill that space. It would hold 50,000 or 60,000, which | then killed it by hitting it on the head. 


would be perfectly unmanageable. The t difficulty is in getting people 
to fall into a line.” ‘“‘ The number of 
William the Fourth, was 100 ; and at the funeral of the Duke of Sussex, 
113, On this occasion there were on the first day 130; and on Saturday, at 
half-past eight, there were on duty 220 ; 
brought on ; in half an hour afterwards, é 
more ; and at three, 159 more—making in all 990, besides 33 in plain clothes. 
But I should state, that of these 500 were in reserve ; but about four o'clock. 

300 of these were called on duty, leaving 200 in reserve. I had calculate 

the number of policemen that would be , but the crowd was greater 
than I calculated. It was the first instance in which life has been lost in my 
experience in a crowd of any extent.’’ This was Sir Richard’s conclusion— 
* From all I can learn, this was a mere matter of accident, which might 
have happened in a crowd of a hundred persons.” Superintendent Pearce 
at, = never saw a crowd exhibit so much angry feeling as that on 

turday. 

‘After the Coroner had summed up, the Jury retired, and after upwards of 
two hours’ deliberation found the following verdict—“ Accidental death ; ac- 
companied by an expression of regret that better arrangements were not 
— by the Police authorities for the public safety on Saturday morning 

‘.”” 


Mr. A’ Beckett, the Southwark Magistrate, gave an important decision on 


te 
Monday, on the railway-cab question. Hall, a driver, was summoned 


the Brighton Railway at London Bridge. There was no denial that the place 
had not been appointed a standing by the Commissioners of Police. There 
were several interesting points in Mr. A’Beckett’s statement. He remarked 
at the outset, that the hiitway Company had taken advantage of the delay 
he had granted to obtain the opinions of the Solicitor-General and Mr. 
Bovill, which were adverse to the judgment he was about to give; but, of 
course, a Magistrate must decide for himself, and could not be led by such 
“opinions.” In the present case, he pointed out how he thought the 
learned gentlemen had made a great mistake in the application of a particu- 
lar decision respecting hackney-carriages. Mr. A’Beckett pronounced that 
Hall, acting under the Company’s sanction, had clearly violated the law. It 
was urged that railway companies made these illegal regulations to promote 
the convenience of the public; but he held that it was not at all desirable 
that a certain number of privileged vehicles should thus be withdrawn from 
the control of the Police Commissioners, as the railway companies were 
under no responsibility to the public with respect to these cabs. Some of 
the regulations were misleading to the public; railway numbers were placed 
on cabs different from the legal numbers, and this had frequently led to the 

ing of i t drivers, while the guilty coenpe ; the aggrieved 
passengers having mistaken the Railway for the Police number. Mr. A’ Beck- 
ett had communicated with Sir Richard Mayne, who expressed his willingness 
to appoint a stand within the terminus, and even to adopt any regulations 
suggested by the Company that appeared useful; but instead of taking ad- 
vantage of this opportunity, the Company had used the time in the en- 
deavour to find means of evading the law. He inflicted on Hall the nominal 
tine of one shilling. 

Morrish, another driver, was convicted of refusing to take a fare within 
the terminus. He said it was not his “* turn,’’ and that he should be fined 
five shillings by the Company if he broke their reg 
from the Railway announced that this regulation had been abrogated since 
the last decision on the point. Mr. A’ Beckett fined the driver forty shillings. 





At the Middlesex Sessions, on Monday, John Morris, aged fourteen, pleaded 


guilty to stealing a till containing 2s. 5d. The lad was old in crime: he 
had been summarily convicted eleven times. Mr. Sergeant Adams said, in 
this case he had not the power to transport the culprit. The prisoner—“ I 
want to be transported.” The Assistant-Judge—“ I dare say you do; but I 
am sorry to say you cannot be gratified at present.’’ Prisoner—‘ Oh, very 
well; I shall go on the same game again when I’m out, till I do get trans- 
ported, though.” The Assistant-Judge—“ Well, I promise you that the 
next time you come here you shall be transported, if guilty. Now, mind 
that.” He then sentenced the prisoner to nine months’ hard labour. 

On Tuesday, Elizabeth Bromwich, a good-looking young woman of twenty- 
one, was tried for deserting her infant. She lived with a person named 


Stroud, supporting him by money gained in an infamous way ; he used her 
ill, and then denounced her to the Police as the murderess of her child. It 
appeared that she had deserted it. A surgeon had pronounced that it could 


We allow about twenty-two inches | 


then, at twelve, 161 more were | 
3 more ; in another half hour, 107 | 


| Bedfordbury, Covent 


| 





not live many hours ; the prisoner, according to her own acco: salt 
abandon it in some place where it might be found, and the at benacry-fong 
receive burial. The infant was found in a paddock at Hampstead, by m ~ 
chance, by a man who got over a hedge in search of a cricket-ball : the child 
still lives. When the prisoner discovered this, she showed all a mother’ 
yearnings for her young. Mr. Payne made an effective appeal for the oeeme 4 
and failed not to denounce the wretch Stroud. Sergeant Adams left it to th 
Jury to decide whether the woman had acted from wicked, wilful, and mali- 
cious feeling in deserting her infant. The Jury soon found a’ verdict of 
rs rp all A = on was moe for the young woman Tor 
child has been nam ary Heath, from its having been Hi 
stead Heath. peanai ee oe 

Henry Horler, a wretched-looking man, living in Sun Street, Bi 

is in custody for bogey ba wifeby cutting c throat in pede Peeate, 
to have been drunk when he committed the crime, and he was still intoxi- 
cated when brought before Alderman Finnis. The couple lived an unhap 
| life. A surgeon thought the murder had been committed while the viet 

slept, and was probably somewhat affected with drink. A Coroner's J ury has. 

returned a verdict of ** Wilful murder” against Horler. 

William Baker, the little boy who stabbed his brother, has been committed 

| to prison, both on the Coroner’s warrant and on that of the Marylebone Ma- 





| gistrate, to take his trial for manslaughter. 

At Guildhall Police Office, on Monday, John Cooper, who is charged with 
the robbery at Messrs. Whittaker and Co.’s, was reéxamined. The pla 
pe , . Plate, 
coin, and bank-notes stolen, are now valued at 300/. During the Proceedings 
| the prisoner fainted. Some evidence corroborative of that formerly given 
| was adduced; and Alderman Carden announced that he should send the 
— for trial when the depositions had been properly prepared, on 

| 


aturday. 
William Izzard, “‘ wholesale dealer,” of Heneage Street, Brick Lane, is in 
custody on a novel charge of fraud. He induced Whitelock, a shopkeeper, 
to buy a quantity of goods, by sending his wife, and, apparently, other con- 
| federates, to Whitelock’s shop to inquire for or order large amounts of artf- 
cles which Whitelock did not keep. The goods supplied by Izzard were 
fraudulent imitations of crocus powder and rotten-stone, with pencils of a 
worthless description, all charged for at a high rate. The ple who had 
given orders did not appear — The Thames Police Magistrate con- 
sidered that the facts warranted his remanding the accused. 
Mr. William King, of Andover Lodge, Finchley Road, has been sent to the 
House of Correction, by the Marylebone Magistrate, for cruelty to his cat. 
| He hung the animal before the kitchen-fire, partially roasting it alive, and 
: e pretended that it was ne- 
cessary to kill the cat to get rid of an annoyance; he hung it to the roast- 


rea’ 
lice on duty at the lying in state of | ing-hook as the handiest place, not to inflict cruelty, till he knocked it on 


ged he would 


the head. As the Magistrate was incredulous, Mr. King 
no punish- 


only fine him: but Mr. Broughton observed that fining would 
ment to a gentleman. 

Some accidents happened in the course of Thursday. Aman was killed by 
falling from a roof near Charing Cross into a back yard. Two women were 
| trampled on in the City ; and three or four persons were knocked down, but 

not seriously hurt, in attempting to cross the Strand. A fire broke out in 
Garden ; but, through the judicious secrecy practised, 
the crowd knew nothing about it; and engines arriving, it was put out. 

There was another high tide in the Thames on Sunday afternoon, which 


| flooded the low-lying parts adjacent to the river. 








| 


| those who are most interested in cultivating the arts of 


ulations. A gentleman 


A new screw-steamer, the Adelaide, built of iron for the Australian Mail 
Company, was launched from Messrs. Scott and Russell's yard, at Millwall, 
yesterday week. The launch was “inthe American style ’’—the vessel was 
masted and rigged, and the boilers were in her ready for service. The tide 
was so high that the ship was floated off the slips almost as if from a dock, 
The Adelaide is 288 feet long, and of 1852 tons. There are fifteen water- 
tight compartments. 

On Monday night, a horse in an omnibus ascending Ludgate Hill began 
to “jib,” and backed the vehicle on to the pavement; the conductor jumped 
from the foot-board, and in an instant the omnibus was driven through the 


for plying for hire in an unlicensed place—to wit, within the terminus of window of Mr. Faiers, a jeweller, and the pavement was strewn with valu- 


able goods. Some policemen quickly arrived, and they seem to have effect- 
ually protected the tempting property; but a gold watch was stolen from the 
pocket of Mr. Faiers. 

Mrs. Hiseman, wife of a gardener at Greenhithe, has died in St. Thomas's 
Hospital, from an accident at the Greenhithe station. While she was at- 
tempting to descend from a carriage, the train moved on, her leg was caught 
between the platform and the carriages, and was fractured. Amputation was 
necessary, and the poor woman never recovered from the shock. 

A child has been born in a carriage at the Waterloo terminus. A young 
married woman journeying from Farnham to London, was taken in labour 
on the way; and when the train arrived at its destination, a surgeon was 
procured, who ony added one to the number of passengers. Mother and 
child are “ doing well,” considering the circumstances. 





Che Proviures, - 

Earl Fortescue, Lord-Lieutenant of Devonshire, lately roviewed the 
Exeter Rifle Corps; which, composed of two companies, has received the 
Royal sanction. Among other things, he said he never feared inva- 
sion, but he believed the best safeguard against such an aggression would 
be the knowledge by foreign countries that the people of England are 
prepared to repel it: and, he continued, “I cannot but feel that the best 
evidence of that preparation is to be found in the voluntary enrolment of 
ace, in associa- 
tions for acquiring the knowledge necessary to encounter the emergencies 
of war.” 

It has been decided to moor the Pitt, 72, off the Motherbank, near Spit- 
head, as a coal-dépdt for her Majesty’s war-steamers, in order that the 


| inconveniences of running into harbour for additional fuel may be avoided. 


The Dean and Chapter of Hereford constitute the first ecclesiastical 
corporation which has set the example of supporting Art Education, by 
subscribing 10/. towards the establishment, at Hereford, of an elementary 


| Drawing-school, in connexion with the department of Practical Art. 





| story. ‘Three days after leaving St. Thomas's, 


The colliers of the Bolton district have received an increase of wages 
of from 20 to 25 per cent. 


The steam-ship La Plata, with the mails from the Pacific and the West 
Indies, arrived at Southampton on Thursday. She brings home a sad 
the yellow fever appeared 

ssion, the commander Captain Allen, 
f the crew. At Southampton, the La 
Mr. Wiblin, the Health Officer of the 
refused to allow the landing of the 


on board, and carried off, in succe: 
Mr. Elliott the purser, and seven 0 
Plata was boarded and inspected b: 
port ; who withheld pratique, an 
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“1 A re was handed to him of the health of the persons on 
ware AP hich it appears, that besides the nine who have died, there 
bows i twenty-one invalids ill during the voyage, including the doctor— 
pena invalids from the Great Western, eight from the Thames, and three 
ra her Majesty’s ship Highflyer” ; and that they had no disinfecting 
; ide of lime. 
— a mynd of this report by Mr. Powell, the Collector of Cus- 
Pra a conference was held with Mr. Lankester, the Mayor of the town, 
Captain Austin, R.N., the Admiralty Superintendent of Packets, Captain 
Berton RN., the Company's Superintendent, Lieutenant D’ Aranda, &c., 
which resulted in the determination of the Collector to permit La Plata 
to remain at anchor in the river, but debarred from any communication 
whatever with the shore, till a report of the circumstances of the case 
had been forwarded to the Commissioners of Customs. It was expected 
that La Plata would be ordered to the quarantine anchorage at the Mo- 
therbank, for ten days from the date of the last death on board. In the 
mean time, the Collector of Customs consented to permit the mails to be 
placed in a boat, in charge of Lieutenant Gardner, the Admiralty agent 
of the ship, and towed down to the lazarctto at the Motherbank, there to 
be fumigated and returned to Southampton for transmission to the Gene- 


Post-oftice. 
_ of the passengers had suffered. 


No trace has been discovered of the murderer of Mrs. White, who was 
found in her bed, at Milton, with the head nearly severed from the body. 

Charles Moore, an Irishman, gave evidence against a son of the murdered 
Blackbands, to the effect that he had uttered threats — his parents. 
Such suspicious circumstances were noted with respect to Moore, that a con- 
stable put some questions to him; he became greatly excited, and admitted 
that Ae and four other men had been engaged in the murder. He subsequent- 
ly signed a statement to this effect in the presence of the Magistrates. 

A young man, clerk at a shipping-agent’s, has been robbed of 3000/. in 
large notes at the Liverpool branch of the Bank of England. He had placed 
the notes on the counter, and had his right elbow on them; a well-dressed 
man tapped him on the shoulder, and asked where he could get change for 
a-five-pound note. ‘There,’ replied the young man, lifting his arm from 
the notes to point to another counter: at that moment some one whisked 
away the notes. When the clerk discovered his loss, the gentleman pre- 
tended to point out the thief, and sent the young man on a_bootless errand 
after an innocent person, while the rea! thief and his confederate got clear 
off, 


Joseph Stringer, an iron-founder at Sheffield, has died under “‘atmopathic”’ 
treatment. He went to Mr. Melling’s atmopathic and hydropathic baths, 
and having told Mr. Melling that he was suffering from rheumatism, had a 
hot vapour-bath ; afterwards he was enveloped in a cold wet sheet, and sub- 
sequently a dry one ; a cold wet bandage was wrapped round bis y, and 
his legs were bandaged with wet cloths from the toes to the knees. He was 
conveyed home in a cab, and died in a very short time after his arrival there. 
Besides suffering from rheumatism, he had disease of the heart in a very ad- 
vanced stage, and had been warned of the danger of any excitement; but he 
was silent on these matters to Mr. Melling. The treatment at the bath for 
rheumatism caused a fatal congestion of the internal organs, from the disease 
of the heart, and a fatal syncope ensued. Surgeons had no doubt about the 
ome death, Mr. Melling was examined. The Jury gave this special 
verdict— 

“ That the deceased died in a state of syncope, brought on by intense congestion 
ofall the internal organs ; such congestion having, as appears by the evidence, been 

duced by the d d having, at his own request, been subjected toa hot vapour- 
bath, and afterwards to a cold wet sheet and bandages, when labouring under a dis- 
ease of the heart; of which, however, the person applying the bath was ignorant. 
The Jury recommend that, in any doubtful case, vapour-baths should not be given 
without a medical certificate that it would be safe to administer them.” 





The news received in London on Monday of the floods in the Midland 
Counties was very lamentable, so far as the destruction of property, stoppage 
of employment, and the cutting off of communication from town to town, 
were concerned ; but no large loss of human life was reported. A very wide 
extent of country, in the low-lying parts, was under water, and people were 
obliged to seek refuge in the upper floors of houses. Cattle and sheep in 
large numbers were drowned, and agricultural produce was swept away. 
The roads were impassable ; while on many railways the trains were stopped 
—as the Nottingham, Leicester, and Rugby line, Bristol and Birmingham, 
Shrewsbury and Hereford, Newport and Hereford, and part of the Midland. 
On the latter railway, a large portion of the Crow Mills viaduct, between 

ri and Countesthorpe, was washed away—six arches, with 150 feet of 

way. 

At Shrewsbury, the water-works were swamped, “‘ and the town presented 
the singular feature of being abundantly and yet deficiently supplied with 
water. In many parts of the town the gas-lights were extinguished for seve- 
rai days; the lamp-lighters being unable to obtain access to them. In St. 

’s parish, nearly 300 houses are under water; in St. Mary’s parish, 
about 100; in Holy Cross and St. Giles’s parish, upwards of 50; in St. 
Julian’s parish, upwards of 300; St. Alkmond’s parish has few if any houses 
fleoded. —— Abbey Church was flooded on Sunday, and there was no ser- 
Vice in it,” 

A letter from Gloucester, dated Monday evening, says—“ The condition of 
this county is at this moment most imminent. All the Vale of Gloucester, 
comprising a vast flat district extending on either side of the Severn, is one 

ing sea; the water covering the fences, and leaving nothing but 
the tops of the trees visible. The parishes of Sandhurst, Longney, Elmore, 
and other villages on the banks of the Severn, are completely deserted, the 
inhabitants having fled to the more elevated parts of the county. Sunday 
was — by the well-to-do inhabitants in rescuing those in danger by 
means of boats and rafts, and in conveying food to those who were kept pri- 
soners in their houses. The distress which will be occasioned by this flood is 
wide-spreading, extending from the landlord to the tenant, the labourer, 
the artisan, and the cottager ; crops carried away, ricks destroyed, cider 
and ac | spoilt, and sheep, pigs, and cattle, carried away by the 
flood. The town is in darkness, the gas-works being flooded. The 
scene in the lower part of the city has been extraordinary today and 
yesterday. The flood has risen to a point higher than it has ever been 
marked for the last century; and the traffic between the upper and lower 
part of the city has to be carried on by means of boats. During the greater 
part of yesterday and today, the Mayor and some of the clergy have been occu- 
Pied in conveying food, bread, cheese, tea, sugar, &c., to those poor inhabitants 
who cannot leave their houses, and who are driven to the upper floors by the 
accumulated waters. The lower part of Westgate Street, the island, the 
quays St. Mary’s Square, up to within a few yards of the Cathedral, are all 

t water. The church in St. Mary’s Square (the mother church) is in- 
undated, and the grave-yard to the tops of the tombstones is covered with 
water. The water is oa, and it is said there is still much more 
water to come down the river. It has risen upwards of a foot since my de- 
spatch on Saturday night, and has flooded some of the warehouses at the 
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| docks, so that much grain will be damaged. Men were employed’ festenday 


and today in pumping water out of the warehouses, and making rafts te 
rescue the water-bound.”’ 
Northamptonshire and Cambridgeshire suffered greatly. Both the Mid- 


land and North-western Railway traftic was interrupted. “In Cambridge- 
shire, the noted and memorable ‘ Whittlesey Mere,’ consisting of several 
thousands of acres of very rich land, which for ages gone by had been wholly 


covered with water, and within the last year or two brought into a state of 
—— cultivation by the means of drainage, with the aid of a powerful 
centrifugal steam-pump, has had its banks demolished, and the water has 
rushed over the rich plain. No means can be devised for draining it in its 
present stute, as all the adjacent lands are in a similar state of deluge.” 

The gentleman who perished by the mail-coach sinking in the Froome was 
Mr. Hardwick, a solicitor of Hereford, holding several appointments there. 
He was found hanging in a wild rose-bush, up to the neck in water; he was 
still alive, but died from exhaustion soon after he had been carried to a cot- 
tage. Other persons suffered greatly, but either got to land or were rescued 
in time to save life. Couldrey, the guard, was found hanging to a willow- 
tree that had fallen across the water. Part of the bridge had been carried 
away by the flood; in the darkness of night this was not seen, and horses 
and coach fell into some twenty feet of water. One horse broke away and 
swam to shore. 

Both Oxford and Cambridge have been so surrounded by water, that the 
gownsmen and townsmen have amused themselves by rowing over numer- 
ous spots where it is customary only to walk or ride. 

A waggoner has been drowned on the Baschurch road, near Shrewsbury, 
by a bridge having broken down: a rapid stream swept away man, horses, 
and waggon. 

Nearer London, great damage was done by the floods. Traffic was stopped 
for some hours on the Great Western Railway, between Paddington and 
Hanwell, by the banks in many places having Cen washed down on to the 
rails; and in some parts the rails were two feet under water. At Egham, 
Windsor, and the vicinity, the Thames trespassed over a wide surface. 

The latest accounts represent the floods as having now subsided, or as 
rapidly decreasing. Tart of a tunnel on the Buckinghamshire Railway, be- 
tween Islip and Oxford, was washed down ; no one was hurt, but passengers 
had to a= 4 over the hill from train totrain. A young man, Mr. Bryan Clark, 
of Tuxford in Nottinghamshire, was drowned by falling into a deep drain 
while searching for cattle. 


A man employed at a steam saw-mills at Gloucester stumbled as he was 
carrying a piece of timber, fell under a circular saw which was rapidly re- 
volving, and was sawn in two. 

As an engineman at a druggist’s at York was greasing the shaft of the 
steam-engine while in motion, his arm got entangled in the machinery, his 
body was drawn in, and he was crushed to death. The engine had to be 
taken to pieces before the mangled corpse could be got out. 

Mr. William Llewellyn Howe, a Commoner of Jesus College, Oxford, and 
only son of a widow residing at Cardiff, has been drowned in the Thames at 
Sandford Lasher. As he was returning to Oxford in a boat with two com- 

anions, he fell from the vessel, and the current of the * lasher”’ seems to 
— whirled him away: during the morning he had spoken of his superior 
powers of swimming. 

The Weir Packet, of Sunderland, has been lost on the sands at Lowestoft, 
and all hands drowned. The crew of another vessel which was wrecked at 
the same place were saved by boatmen. 

Farming stock, implements, and buildings, worth 2000/., have been de- 
stroyed at Womenswould, in East Kent, by a fire which is strongly sus- 
pected to have been wilful. The farm belongs to Mr. J. P. Plumptre, and is 
occupied by Mr. Kelcey. Mr. Plumptre has offered a reward of 100/, for the 
detection of the incendiary. 





Forrign oud Calauial, o 


France.—Political movement is at a stand-still in France at present. 
Louis Napoleon has been hunting regally in the forests of Fontainebleau ; 
and the Prefects, Bishops, and clergy, have been exerting their utmost 
efforts to make the voters come to the poll at the election. Addresses, 
proclamations, and appeals from all f owed official persons, have been 
issued, As to the policy of the various parties, the recommendation ac- 
companying the “ protest” of the Count de Chambord was, that his par- 
tisans should abstain from voting; and a similar piece of advice is said 
to have been given to the extreme Republicans. But the Siée/e, the journal 
of the Moderate section, recommends its supporters to vote against the 
plébiscite. Curiously enough, the Moniteur, with an affectation of fair- 
ness, not only prints some alleged Socialist manifestoes and protests, ad- 
vising the French people to wait patiently until it can conveniently strike 
“the robber” who stains their country, but prints the Legitimist protest 
entire. Upon these documents the Moniteur thus comments— 

“While these abominable provocations are being spread abroad, efforts 
not less are made to circulate in all parts of the territory a protest which we 
equally publish. It is regretable to see a prince who nobly supports misfor- 
tune come thus, by an exaggerated sentiment of what he believes to be his 
duty, to deny the people the right to choose its government.” 

At the same time, printers are forbidden to print the expressive word 
“non” on the billets, while the “ oui’ makes its appearance in every 
quarter: and while the Police permit the effete address signed “ Henry” 
to be posted on the walls and to circulate through the provinces, we do 
not read that the same privilege is granted to the alleged Democratic docu- 
ments, 

The Moniteur published an announcement of the reduction of the army. 
It has excited great surprise, as the reduction is only 30,000 men, where- 
as the lowest number previously spoken of was 50,000. The Moniteur, 
however, endeavours to show that since Louis Napoleon has been in 
power he had before, by successive steps, reduced the army to the extent 
of 40,000 on the effective of the Republic, and this further reduction will 
make a total reduction of 70,000 ; so that the effective force on the Ist of 
next month will be 10,000 less than in January 1848, under the reign of 
Louis Philippe. That is, there will be some few over 350,000 men. 

It has been remarked that this announcement was made public on the 
day of the Duke of Wellington's funeral. 

Count Alphonse de Thieffres and his servants have been arrested at 
Valenciennes, for distributing seditious writings. 

Be.cium.—Hostility to the new and vexatious press-law has shown 
itself in Belgium. The vast scope of the law is pointed out by the jour- 
nals. For instance, with respect to antecedent publications, the obvious 
construction of the new project prevents the citation even of state docu- 
ments and historical records, should they reflect upon foreign powers. 
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le, an article in an English journal republished at Brussels, at- 
~_ ie Napoleon Soamtin coal be Tibellous ; and it is even 
thought that a summary of events passing in Austria or Rome, unfavour- 
able to the reigning powers, would be punishable at the demand of those 

wers. The Observateur points out another consequence which would fol- 
ow the passing of the project— 3 ; 

“The present project of law demands that if any writer shall have attacked 
the authority of a foreign government, he shall be visited with the accumu- 
lated penalties of imprisonment, fine, and the interdiction of civil, civic, and 
family rights, notwithstanding that that government may be hostile to Bel- 
gium, that it may menace her institutions, and attack her best and most le- 
gitimate interests.” ah af 

The Liberals are warmly appealed to by the political associations to 
insure the defeat of the law. 

Iraty.—Lord Minto has addressed a letter from Genoa to an eminent 
public man at Turin [name not published] denying that he had called on 
the King, or had any hand in the formation of the Cavour Ministry ; 
which, he says, “is for me a subject of deep and well-felt satisfaction— 
which must, in my opinion, consolidate the constitutional government in 
Piedmont—which does honour to the King, and must be agreeable to his 
subjects.” 

n consequence of the severe measures now taken against political re- 
fugees by the Police of Florence, the Marquis Constabrili, of Ferrara, 


the Marquis Antaldi, of Perugia, and Count Brancoli, of Bologna, have 


been ordered to leave Tuscany. 
Rvssta.—According to the Northern Bee, a journal published at St. 


Petersburg, the anniversary of the retreat of the French army from Mos- | 
cow was celebrated at Moscow on the 23d October, with quite unusual | 


splendour. 

Unrrep Srares.—The Europa arrived at Liverpool on Tuesday, with 
papers from New York to the 3d instant. 

According to the unanimous opinion of the journals of all parties, the 
election of the previous day must have resulted in the choice of Franklin 


Pierce for President, and of William Rufus King for Vice-President, by | 


an unprecedented majority. The New York Courier and Inquirer, a Whig 


perer, remarks, that Pierce “ has beyond doubt received the votes of | 


faine, New Hampshire, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Mis- 
souri, Maryland, Virginia, South Carolina, (by vote of Legislature,) 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, and Texas, amounting to 196 
votes in the electoral college ; and has probably received in addition the 
58 votes of Ohio, Delaware, North Carolina, Florida, Louisiana, and 


California. General Scott has unquestionably obtained the 30 votes of | 


Massachusetts, Vermont, and Kentucky, and perhaps the 12 of Tenessee.” 

The returns were incomplete, but all doubt about the issue was at an end. 

‘ Mr. Everett has been appointed to succeed Mr, Webster as Secretary of 
tate. 

Buenos Ayres.—Urquiza, when he delivered the people of this turbu- 
lent city from Rosas, suppressed their popular Assemblies and made him- 
self dictator. Atthe same time, he proclaimed his intention of instituting 
a Constituent Assembly, to which he would surrender his power. On the 
8th September he set out for Santa Fé, where the Constituent was to meet ; 
leaving behind him five thousand troops under General Galan. But Ur- 

uiza had not been two days on his road to Santa Fé, before the Buenos 
yreans got up a revolt; and “—~ of the troops joining them, they de- 
sed Urquiza, and restored the old Parliament; and a new Executive, 
headed by a General Pinto, has been set up. It has confirmed the im- 
portant decree of Urquiza opening the rivers to the craft of all nations. 
For the rest, little certain is known. 

Carr or Goop Horr,—The Propontis arrived at Plymouth on Mon- 
day, and landed her mails, The dates from the Cape are to the 9th Oc- 
tober. 

The only novelty in the aspect of the war is that, according to a_gene- 
ral order issued from Fort Beaufort on the 20th September, the Water- 
kloof is cleared of the Caffres under Macomo. General Cathcart with 
3000 troops superintended the operations by means of which this desirable 
result was effected. ‘The enemy was panic-stricken, offered little resist- 
ance, and many who tried to conceal themselves were killed. The Com- 
mander-in-chief speaks highly of the ‘energy and admirable conduct of 
the troops, Burghers, Levies, and Fingoes.” ‘The result of these three 
days’ operations has been the evacuation of the Waterkloof and other 
fastnesses by the Tambookice chief Quashe, and the Gaika chief Macomo 
and his adherents, and the expulsion and destruction of the Hottentot 
marauders, while the occupation of commanding points and the establish- 
ment of military posts effectually preclude their again fixing themselves 
in those haunts.”’ The rebel Hottentot leader, Uithaalder, had made 
overtures of peace to General Cathcart ; who replied, that he would treat 
of nothing but “ unconditional surrender.” 
ham’s Town on the 23d September ; and there he would await the return 
of Quartermaster-General Clocte, who had gone to Cape Town on leave 
of absence for a month, After that date, General Cathcart was to go 
himself to Cape Town. 


The non-arrival of the Constitution had caused much dissatisfaction. | 





Piiscellaurovs. 


As we had previously announced, a meeting of the Conservative Mem- 
bers of the House of Commons took place yesterday, for the purpose of 


hearing from the Premier an exposition of the course of policy and ac- | 


tion intended to be pursued by himself and his Government. About 250 
[really 211] Members of the Lower House accordingly assembled in 

owning Street, and were addressed by the noble Lord at considerable 
length, in those lucid, frank, and manly terms which so peculiarly be- 
come him. No point of policy was left untouched, no purpose was veiled. 
We are in possession of the substance of his Lordship’s speech; but we 


are unwilling to publish a summary of it, lest faction should seize upon | 


and misconstrue a condensed phrase, or upon a word, for its own especial 
purposes. Let our readers remain satisfied with the fact, that the ad- 
dress was received with unanimous enthusiasm; and that when Lord 
Derby, in conclusion, invited discussion upon any of the points he had 
advanced, there was not a voice raised even for the purpose of debating 
the smallest of the details he had explained: cordial approbation and a 
resolye to support thoroughly the measures of Lord Derby’s Administra- 


he General was at Gra- | 





| Christmas.—Leeds Mercury. 


tion were more positively and unanimously manifested Gen heen 
\ Te anifested than * 
vious similar assembly.— Morning Herald, Noy. 16. “ony yes 


Next month, the Earl of Carlisle will lecture at Sheffield, 
Newcastle at Worksop, and Lord John Russell has definitively fixed the 
8th December for his appearance at Leeds. 
speak to the members of Mechanics’ Institutions. 

The Marquis of Londonderry has written a letter of co ; 
Abd-el-Kader, and invited him to England. merntulation to 

We hear with regret that the health of Mr. Roebuck i 
| established. He is at Bushy, under the care of cudnent Ae alg 
and he hopes to be able to take his seat in the House of 


the Duke of 
All these noble persons will 


medical men ; 
Commons after 


| Dr. Mantell, the well-known geologist, died on the 10th. It was in 
1812 that Mr. Mantell of Lewes began to form that large collection of 


| fossils now in the British Museum. Since that time he has issued 
| works on geology. In 1825 he was elected a Fellow of the Royal 


man 
Socie 4 


and in or about the year 1835 the Trustees of the British Museum bought 
his fossil collection, His latest book was entitled “ Petrifactions and 


| their Teachings.” 


The vacant Professorship of English Language and Literature at the 


| 
asson. 


| to 


member of the board of Directors. 


London University has been filled up by the appointment of Mr. Dayid 


Major-General the Honourable George Anson M.P. has been elected 
succeed Mr. Glyn as Chairman of the London and North-western 
| Railway Company ; and Mr. Robert Benson has been elected as Deputy 
Chairman, in the room of Mr. Smith, who has resigned, but continues a 





It may possibly be true, as Mr. Disraeli informed the House of Commons 
last night, that “‘ Fortune favours those who are at once inventive and pa- 


tient.” 


PARALLEL 


| Itis not that a great general must be 

an engineer—a geographer—learned in 
| human nature—adroit in the manage- 
| ment of men—that he must be able to 

fulfil the highest duty of a minister of 
state, and then to descend to the hum- 
blest office of a commissary and a clerk ; 
but he has to display all this knowledge 
| and to exercise all those duties at the 
same time, and under extraordinary cir- 
cumstances. At every moment he has 
to think of the eve and of the morrow— 
of his flank and of his rear—he has to 
calculate at the same time the state of 
the weather and the moral qualities of 
men; and all those elements that are per- 
petually changing he has to combine, 
sometimes under overwhelming heat, 
sometimes under overpowering cold—of- 
tentimes in famine, and frequently amidst 
the roar of artillery. Behind all these 
circumstances there is ever present 
the image of his country, and the dread- 
ful alternative whether that country is 
to welcome him with laurel or with cy- 
press. Yet those images he must dismiss 
from his mind, for the general must not 
only think, but think with the rapidity of 
lightning; for on a moment more or less 
depends the fate of the most beautiful 
combination—and a moment more or less 
is a question of glory or of shame. Un- 
questionably, Sir, all this may be done in 
an ordinary manner, by an ordinary man, 
as every day of our lives we see that ordi- 
nary men may be successful ministers of 
state, successful authors, and successful 
speakers; but to do all this with genius 
is sublime. i 
vigour, with depth, and with clearness in 
the recesses of the cabinet, is a great in- 
tellectual demonstration; but to think 
with equal vigour, clearness, and depth, 
amidst the noise of bullets, appears to me 
the loftiest exercise and the most com- 
plete triumph of human faculties.”—Mr. 
Disraeli on the Duke of Wellington, 1852. 


To be able to think with . 


As to invention, the less perhaps that we say of that the better, 
But few will dispute the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s claim to the praise 
of extraordinary patience, when they recollect his exposition of the snllitery 
' character in last night’s oration on the late Duke of Wellington, and com- 
pare it with the original in the following 


PASSAGES. 
“An engineer, a geographer, a man of 
the world, a metaphysician, knowing 
men, knowing how to govern them, an 
administrator in great things, a clerk in 
small—all these things it is necessary to 
be, but these are as yet nothing. All this 
vast knowledge must be exercised on the 
instant, in the midst of extraordinary 
circumstances. At every moment you 
must think of the yesterday and the mor- 
row, of your flank and of your rear; cal- 
culate at the same time on the atmo- 
sphere and on the temper of your men: 
and all these elements, so various and 80 
diverse, which are ceaselessly changing 
and renewed, you must combine in the 
midst of cold, heat, hunger, bullets. . 


« « Farther off, and behind them, is 
the spectacle of your country, with laurel 
or with cypress. But all these images 
and ideas must be banished and set aside; 
for you must think, and think quickly,— 
one minute too much, and the fairest 
combination has lost its opportunity, and 
instead of glory, it is shame which awaits 
you. All this undoubtedly is compatible 
with mediocrity, like every other profes- 
sion; one can also be a middling poet, a 
middling orator, a middling author; but 
this done with genius is sublime. . . . 


To think in the quiet of one’s cabi- 
net clearly, strongly, nobly, this un- 
doubtedly is great; but to think as 
clearly, as strongly, as nobly, in the 
midst of carnage and fire, is the most per- 
fect exercise of the human faculties.”— 
M. Thiers on the Marshal Gouvion de St. 
Cyr, 1829, ted in the Morning Chroni- 
cle of July 4, 1848. 


We will not add a word to diminish the effect that must attend the bare 
notice of this impudent and vulgar theft. 
Exchequer was in the act of speaking, many of his audience must have been 


Even while the Chancellor of the 


| struek by the studied falsetto of his tone, the meretricious glitter of his rhe- 


lington. 


toric, the utter absence of that broad and genial warmth which, as one 
have thought, would have risen unbidden to the lips of the eulogist of 
“Felix opportunitate mortis !’’ 


ight 
ele 
At least the Duke was 


| witnessing this ignominy. The Duke of Wellington had experienced the vicis- 

situdes of either fortune, and his calamities were occasionally scarcely less 
conspicuous than the homage which he ultimately secured. Ite was pelted 
by amob. He braved the dagger of Cantillon. The wretched Capefigue 
even accused him of peculation. But surely it was the last refinement of in- 
sult that his funeral oration, pronounced by the official chief of the English 
Parliament, should be stolen word for word from a trashy panegyric on &@ 
second-rate French Marshal.—Globe, Nov. 16. 


= an Prince of Leiningen left England on Monday, crossing from Dover 
alais. 
| The Bishop of Sydney arrived at Southampton in La Plata, the 
fever-ship. 
| The Hereditary Grand Duke and Grand Duchess of Russia arrived on 
| the 11th at Vienna, accompanied by the Prince and Princess de Wurtem- 
| burg and the Prince de Hesse. 
| Bishop Neander, who was elected one of the members of the Upper 
Chamber for Berlin, has declined the honour. 
| _M. de Boutenieff, Russian Envoy Extraordinary to the Holy See, ar- 
| rived at Rome on the 2d instant from Naples. 
| Marshal Haynau was at Florence on the 9th. 
M. Pernati, Minister of the Interior in the D’ Azeglio Cabinet, has been 
made a Councillor of State. 
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The election of Lord Rector of the University of Glasgow took place 
on Monday. The rival candidates were the Earl of Eglintoun and the 
Duke of Argyll. Voting was carried on for two hours, and the Nations 


yoted as follows— 





Eglintoun. Argyll. 
Glottiana. ..ssecccseee 93 ecccce 112 
Loudoniana......es006 33 ceccce 31 
Transforthiana ........ 28 coccce 28 
Rothseiana.....s.e00.5. 80 accece 60 
p 231 


This gave the Earl of Eglintoun a majority of the four Nations ; and he 
was declared duly elected accordingly. 


‘An order issued from the General Post-office states, that “ Her Majesty’s 
Government have entered into a contract for the conveyance of mails to 
the West coast of Africa by steam-vessels, to be despatched from Plymouth 
on the 24th of every month ; calling at Madeirs, Teneriffe, Goree, 
Bathurst, Sierra Leone, Liberia, Cape Coast Castle, Lagos, Accra, Why- 
dah, Badagry, Bonny, Old Calabar, Cameroons, and proceeding to Fer- 
nando Po. The a for these places will be made up in London on the 
evening of the 23d of each month, and at Plymouth on the morning of 
the 24th of each month, except when the 23d falls on a Sunday; and in 
that case the mails will be closed in London on the evening of the 24th, 
and at Plymouth on the agen | morning. All letters and newspapers 
for the West coast of Africa will hereafter be forwarded by these a 
unless especially addressed to be otherwise sent; but letters for Madeira 
and Teneriffe will be despatched by these packets, or by the Brazil con- 
tract-packets, leaving Southampton on the 9th of each month, according 
as they may be posted in time for either line of packets.” 





A letter from Rio de Janeiro states that the Brazilian Government has 
made a request to the British Government “to withdraw our cruisers from 
their coast, as they wish to have the suppression of the slave-trade in 
their own hands; for which purpose they have ordered six man-of-war 
steamers to be built in England.” 





Watson, a fireman on the Glasgow and South-western Railway, has been 
killed near Dumfries. A cattle-train was approaching that town from Glas- 
gow; and Watson discovered that part of the train, including the guard’s 
van, had broken away. The driver and fireman resolved to back the engine 
and remaining trucks to regain the lost vehicles; unfortunately, Watson got 
on to the buffers of the last truck, apparently to keep a look-out for the 
missing portion of the train. ‘The train had parted on a decline ; the hinder 
trucks continued to descend this decline; the engine was backed against the 
descending vehicles, and Watson was crushed when the halves of the train 
met: he died three days after. Several of the trucks were broken by the 
collision, and some cattle were killed. 

On Friday and Saturday last week, the Eastern shores of Ireland were 
visited by frightful hurricanes. Many wrecks resulted. Near Drogheda, a 
Swedish three-masted vessel went on the rocks and broke up, and only the 
master and a boy esca from drowning. At Kingstown, part of the Eastern 
pier of the hey eemed impregnable, was swept away; while traflic on 
the Dublin and Kingstown Railway was interrupted by the sea sweeping 
over it, tearing up the sleepers, or covering the rails with sand and stones. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


In the House of Commons, yesterday, the Cuancettor of the Excur- | 
QvUER announced that he would move the following resolution, as an | 
amendment to the motion of Mr. Villiers, on Tuesday. 

“ That this House acknowledges, with satisfaction, that the cheapness of 
provisions, occasioned by recent legislation, has mainly contributed to im- | 
prove the condition and increase the comforts of the working classes; and 
that, unrestricted competition having been adopted, after due deliberation, 
as the principle of our commercial system, this House is of opinion that it | 
is the duty of the Government unreservedly to adhere to that policy in 
those measures of financial and administrative reform which, under the 
circumstances of the country, they may deem it their duty to introduce.” 
(Laughter.) 

Subsequently, Mr. Hume moved a call of the House for Monday, the 
day before Mr. Villiers’s motion, to insure the attendance of Members on 
the succeeding day. 

The Cuance.tor of the Excurqver, considering the question on Tues- 
day one of confidence in the Ministry, and wishing to sce a large attend- 
ance, would not himself oppose the motion, though he thought earlier no- 
tice should have been given to Members. 

Lord Jonn Russetx supported the motion; admitting that the time 
between the order and the day named was too short, but suggesting 
that the House would be liberal in admitting valid excuses for non- 
attendance. 

_ Sergeant Suze, on the part of some Irish Members, opposed the mo- 
tion, On a division, it was carried by 147 to 142—majority 5. 

Earlier in the evening, Lord Naas declared that it was not the in- 
tention of Government to propose any alteration in the system of Na- 
tional Education in Ireland. But an inquiry as to whether the usefulness 
of the system might not he extended by amending any rule which raised | 
religious scruples would not be opposed by Government. 

In reply to Sir Joun Suter, Mr. WaLpoe explained the position of | 

Government towards Convocation. The Government could not inter- 
fere while the Convocation was merely discussing the answer to the ad- 
dress; but nothing should induce him to recommend to the Crown to | 
grant a licence to the Convocation to make canons. Nothing could be so 
detrimental to the Church of England as the revival of Convocation for | 
such purposes, 

In reply to Lord Jonn Russet, Sir Joun PaxrnoTon expressed a hope, | 
founded on tie recently received, that the war—or rather “ the 
rebellion ”—at Cape might almost be said to be at an end; though it 
Was difficult to define the time when peace would be restored, as it was | 
i (in General Catheart’s opinion) to “chastise” refractory sub- 
jects. He explained the delay in remitting “ the constitution” to the 

P pointing out the difficulties, arising from the various races com- 
posing the population, in the way of fixing the franchise. The disturb- | 
— contributed with other causes to delay the settlement of the ques- | 
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connexion therewith were to have been brought before the House by a 
petition complaining of the return of Mr. Horsfall and praying for in- 
quiry into the circumstances of the election: but the Spzaker decided 
that the petition was informal—being an election petition, and yet not cer- 
tified by the officer of recognizances. The petition was therefore with- 
drawn : Sir J. Y. Buiter, on the part of Major Beresford, expressing his 
readiness to go on with the discussion. 

Mr. Wurrestpe obtained leave to bring ina bill to amend the Proce- 
dure in Courts of Common Law in Ireland. He explained the provisions 
of the bill at some length: its main tendency being to include in the ju- 
risdiction of common-law courts several matters at present disposable only 
in courts of equity. 

In the House of Lords, the Earl of St. GzrmMans complained of the de- 
lay in the production of the papers connected with the Sanitary Con- 
ference held at Paris in 1851-2, and asked if the Sanitary Convention had 
been ratified? He also inquired into the origin of the quarantine orders 
issued by the Customs in September, and whether the La Plata had been 
relieved from quarantine. The Earl of Matmessury replied, that the 
papers could not be produced, nor had the Convention been ratified; the 
negotiations still proceeding. With respect to the order of September, 
Lord Lonspa.e said that it had been issued on the advice of Sir William 
Burnett; and that as to the La Plata, he had given orders that the parties 
should be relieved from quarantine, and a physician had been sent down 
to give directions. A resultless and not very audible conversation fol- 
lowed, as to whether cholera and other disease be contagious or not. 

Lord RepespALe initiated a conversation upon railway regulations, and 
the prevalent proposals for amalgamation, which he regarded with great 
apprehension; and he suggested Government interference. The Earl of 
Co.cnester said, Government intended to refer the subject to a Select 
Committee. [Mr. Hentry gave a similar reply to Mr. Lanovcnere. | 
Lord Dersy intimated that some interference was desirable, especially in 
the connexion of different trains with different railways communicating with 
each other, and in the conveyance of the mails and troops. Lord Cian- 
RICARDE, the Earl of Harnrowny, Earl Granvitie, and Lord Bateman 
took part in the conversation ; some intervention being the general pre- 
sumption. 

The Earl of Denny, in moving the adjournment of the House, spoke 
with emotion of the events of Thursday. 

He expressed the deep satisfaction and thankfulness at the more than 
satisfactory result of the great solemnity. It was a matter of thankfulness 
to Almighty God, that an event which brought together such masses of per- 
sons as have never before congregated under any circumstances in the me- 
tropolis, should have passed over without any signal calamity. The change 
in the weather materially assisted in this happy result. But he would be 
unjust if he withheld his tribute of admiration “at the perfect organization, 
the admirable arrangements, the entire discipline, with which the whole of 
that great ceremony was marshalled and conducted, and at the discretion and 
the judgment which was manifested by all those civil and military authorities 
who took a part in carrying it out.” (Cheers.) 

The temper and patience of the troops and police were most admirable. 
But justice must be done to another class—“*I mean the admirable temper, 
patience, forbearance, and good conduct, which was manifested by the whole 
of these incredible masses. (C/cers.) When we consider how large a proportion 
of the population of these United Kingdoms was for that single day crowded 
together in the streets of the metropolis,—when you remember, as those at 
least remember to whose lot it fell to take part in the procession, and who 
saw it throughout its whole length and breadth,—when you remember that 





| on a line of route three miles in length, extending from Grosvenor Place to 


St. Paul's Cathedral, there was not a single unoccupied foot of ground, and 
that you passed through a living sea of faces, all turned to look upon that 
great spectacle,—when you saw every house, every window, every house- 
top, loaded with persons anxious to pay their last tribute of respect to the 
memory of England's greatest son,—when you saw those persons (those, at 
least, within the streets) remaining with entire and unflinching patience for 
many hours ina position in which movement was hardly possible, and yet that 
scarce a single accident occurred to the most feeble woman or child amid that 
vast mass,—when, throughout the whole of that length, not only was a 
perfect decorum preserved, and a perfect and ready assistance given to the 
efforts of the police and the military, but there was no unseemly desire to wit- 
ness the magnificent spectacle, no light and thoughtless applause at the splen- 
dour of that spectacle, and that the people of England, in the awful silence 
of those vast crowds, testified in the most emphatic manner the sense in 
which every man among them felt the public loss which England had sus- 
tained,—I know not, my Lords, how you may have looked upon this mani- 
festation of public feeling and good sense and order, but I know this, that as 
I passed along those lines it was with pride and satisfaction I felt that I was 
a countryman of those who knew so well how to regulate and control them- 
selves ; and I could not help entertaining a hope that those foreign visitors 
who have done us and themselves the honour of assisting at this 
great ceremonial might, upon this occasion, as upon the Ist of May 
1851, bear witness back to their own country how safely and to 
what extent a people might be relied upon in whom the strongest 
hold of their government was their own reverence and respect for 
the free institutions of their country, and the principles of popular self-go- 
vernment controlled and modified by constitutional Monarchy.” (Loud 
cheers. 

And who will forget the effect within the Cathedral? ‘When, amidst 
solemn and mournful music, slowly, and inch by inch, the coffin which held 
the illustrious dead descended into its last long resting-place, I was near 
enough to see the countenances of many of the veterans who were com- 
panions of his labours and of his triumphs, and was near enough to hear 
the suppressed sobs and see the hardly-checked tears, which would not have 
disgraced the cheeks of England’s greatest warriors, as they looked down for 
the last time upon all that was mortal of our mighty hero. Honour, my 
Lords, to the people who so well know how to reverence the illustrious 
dead!” 

Honour to the friendly visitors—especially to France, the great and 
friendly nation that testitied by the presence of their a their 
respect and veneration for his memory! (Chcers.) They had regarded him 
as a foe worthy of their steel. His object was not fame nor glory, but 
lasting peace. “We have buried in our greatest hero the man among us whe 
had the greatest horror of war. The great object of this country is to main- 
tain peace. ‘To do that, however, a nation must possess the means of self- 
defence. ‘I trust that we shall bear this in mind, not in words only, but 
in our actions and policy, setting aside all political and party considerations, 
and that we shall concur in this opinion—that, in order to be peaceful, 
England must be powerful; but that, if England ought to be powerful, she 
ought to be so only in order that she should be more secure of peace. 
(Cheers.) 
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‘The Earl of Shrewsbury died at Naples on the 9th instant, after a short 
illness. He is succeeded by his cousin, Arthur Bertram Talbot, son of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Talbot. 





Policemen occupied the inlets to the Paris Bourse yesterday. The 
cause of this proceeding was stated in a placard, affirming that talse ru- 
mours were disseminated, that such dissemination was penal, and that 
the police were there to arrest the guilty. But the Bourse was not alone. 
The posts at the Idtel de Ville were doubled, and supported by artil- 
lery; and the like measures were taken at the Tuileries and all the public 
buildings. It is suppused that Louis Napoleon desires an outbreak—or 
the apprehension of it. 


The Belgian House of Representatives, in committee of sections, has | 
considerably altered the press law submitted by Ministers. All the sec- 
tions agreed to strike out those words making street-cries and public 
speeches offences; and the words ‘shall have wickedly attacked their 
authority ” are strongly objected to, on the ground of their vagueness. 


The Count Bacciochi, a cousin it is said of Louis Napoleon, who has | 
been for some time in Constantinople on a diplomatic mission, de- 
parted on the 4th instant, in the French steam-frigate Magellan, accom- | 
—_ by the new Turkish Ambassador to Paris, Vely Pacha. Between 
{alta and Marseilles the engine of the Magellan would not work well : 
the frigate put back to Malta, and the distinguished passengers went on 
in the postal boat. 
King Otho arrived at Athens on the 4th of November, and was received 
with a grand display of fireworks. 





| 


We are authorized to state, that, by permission of the Dean and Chapter 
of St. Paul’s, the public will be admitted to view the fittings of the interior 
of the Cathedral on Monday next, and during the remainder of the ensuing 
week. The hours of admission on Monday will be from twelve till eight; on 
the remaining days of the week from eight till eight ; and to persons speci- 
fying the hours between which they desire to be admitted, tickets will be 

elivered on and after Monday from eight a. m. till eight p. m., at the Ex- | 
cise Office, Broad Street, and at the stores of the Commissioners of her Ma- 
ap Works and Buildings in Smith Street, Westminster. No person will 
admitted without a ticket, and the number of admissions will be limited 

to seven hundred within each hour.—Morning Herald, Nov. 20. 


Captain Harness, the Deputy Master of the Royal Mint, having requested 
the assistance of two officers from the Customs Department in consequence 
of the extreme pressure of business at the Mint, the Commissioners of Cus- 
toms have given directions for the attendance of two of their officers for the 
desired purpose until further orders. 


angen of La Plata were released from the foul ship and landed 
yesterday ; but the luggage still remained on board; and no order had ar- | 
rived for the release of the crew, or the cargo. 

Henry Horler was yesterday committed to Newgate, on the charge of mur- 
dering his wife, preferred against him. 








THE QUEEN AND THE DUKE, | 
London, 17th November. 

Srr—Your version of Lord Derby’s speech on the Address makes him say, 
after enumerating the Duke’s great qualities—“ All these have been hon- 
oured by his Sovereign.” 

The eulogist’s words were—“ All these have been honoured by the tears 
of his Sovereign.’’ 

In the one Son you have a commonplace ; in the other the announcement 
of a personal and touching fact. 

And for the correction, Sir, you have the authority of 
An Ear-WItness. 

[The error is obvious: the omission of the words “ the tears of” probably | 
originated in a misprint. Our version of the passage was taken from the | 
Times report, verbatim. ] 


MONEY MARKET. 


Srock ExcHanor, Fripay AFTERNOON. 


In the English Stock Market there has this week been rather more activity 
displayed. here was no alteration in the Funds on Monday; Consols 
were quoted 100} g. On Tuesday, the settlement of the Account in the Fo- 
reign Varket caused a demand for money, and the price declined }, notwith- 
standing the Government Broker's purchases of 50,0007. Stock for several 
public accounts. These having been renewed on Wednesday to about the 
same extent, there was an improvement of }. Thursday was a close holy- 
day at the Stock Exchange and the Bank of England on account of the pub- 
lic funeral. Today Consols leave off at 1003 { for Money and the Account, 
after having been slightly better. Exehequer Bills have declined 2s. this 
week; money being more in request. Bank Stock has not altered. India 
Stock is 1 per cent better. : 

In Foreign Stocks, the transactions generally have not been extensive. A 
fall in Buenos Ayres of about 9 per cent occurred on Monday, having been 
done as low as 72. This was owing to further political changes: a new 
Government had been formed in the absence of General Urquiza, and anxiety 
was felt by the foreign merchants to ascertain what would be its policy. 
The Stock has since rallied, and closes this evening at73to 6. Turkish 
Scrip advanced on Monday to 34 premium, upon a report that the Sultan 
had referred the question of the loan to the decision of the French Govern- 
ment. A letter frem Messrs. Devaux and Co. to Mr. Guedalla was also 
made public, in reply to the resolutions at the mecting of Turkish Bond- 
holders. It stated that they were not then prepared to offer explanation 
with regard to the conduct of the Ottoman Government, but they were 
daily expecting a communication from Paris on the subject; on the 
receipt of which they proposed to call a meeting of those inte- 
rested, which was afterwards announced for today. On Tuesday and 
Wednesday, the Scrip was about 2} } premium, and closes today at 2 
and 3 premium, with business done at 2, 2}, 4, 3, 3. An improve- 
ment has this week taken place in the following Stocks—Sardinian, 2; 
Belgian, 1 ; Austrian and Swedish Scrip, } ; Mexican, Dutch Two-and-half and 
Four per Cents, }. A fall of 1 has occurred in Danish Five per Cents, and } 
in Spanish Three per Cents and Deferred. A conversion of Belgian Five per 
Cents is intended ; but it is not yet determined whether the new Stock is to 
be 43 or 3 per cent. The conversion of Dutch is considered likely to be de- 
ferred for some time. 

In the Share Market, Railway Stocks have been tolerably well mayer’, 
The improved prices from Paris, and the consequent demand for French 
Shares, have had a good effect on our own in some instances. Monday was 
the settling day; and in its arrangement the rates of continuation were 
higher than of 








te. An application to Parliament is to be made for an amal- 
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(Saturday, 








gamation between the Brighton and South- western Co: ies : in 
proved in consequence. At the close of business on We. neoien — 
in some of the leading lines compared with Saturday last was to the foll me i 
extent. Increase—London and South-western, 2/. 10s. ; London Brist tot 
and South Coast, and York, Newcastle, and Berwick, 14. ; North British, 
10s.; Caledonian, 5s. Deerease—South-eastern, 12; London and No 74 
western, 15s.; East Lancashire and Midland, 10s.; Great Western, fe. 
Foreign Shares have improved to the following extent—Lyons and Avigno 4 
3/.; Northern of France, 27. 15s. ; Paris and Strasbourg, 27. 10s. : ieee a 
Havre, 2/.; Western of France, 1/. 15s.; Paris and Lyons, 1/. ‘te: Part 
and Orleans, and Paris and Rouen, 1/. The English ‘lines maintain th it 
prices today generally; and a rise of 1/. 5s. has taken place in Great West. 
so and 10s. in London and North-western. Foreign Shares are slightly 
ower. 
SATURDAY Twutve o’Crocx. 

The English Funds are steady at yesterday’s quotations: Consols for 

Money and Account 1003 }. In Foreign Stocks there is no movement at 


| present, and only nominal prices. Turkish Scrip continues at 2 3 premi 
| and Swedish Serip 1} 1 discount. Buenos Ayres, 73 6. Railways oe eet 
| but transactions at the following prices have taken place—Caledonian, 60} ; 


East Lancashire, 77}; London and North-western, 1243 ; Great Western, 96, 
Saturpay Two o’Crocx. 

In the English Market there has been 4 improvement in Consols ; which are 
now 100} 3 for Money and the Account. In E oreign Stocks, Danish Fives are 
105} 6}, and Austrian Scrip 6} 7} premium; being an advance of 1 per cent 
in both cases. Turkish Scrip leaves off a shade higher, at 2} 3 premium 
with business done at 23 {. Swedish, 1} 1 discount; there has been a bar- 
gain at 1} discou.t; Buenos Ayres, 73 6. 

In Railways several transactions have taken place, but without any par- 
ticular alteration ; generally the market, however, is considered firm. Only 


| a few bargains have occurred in French Shares. Aberdeen, 293; Bristol and 


Exeter, 106 ; Caledonian, 61} ; East Anglian, 26/. L. and E. and L. and D., 
54 ; Eastern Counties, 12} ; East Lancashire, 78} ; Edinburgh and Glasgow, 
76 ; Great Northern, 84; Ditto Half-shares A Deferred, 494; Ditto Half- 
shares B 6 per Cent, 121 ; Great Southern and Western, (Ireland,) 102; Great 
Western, 964 ; Lancaster and Carlisle Thirds, 11} premium ;} I hire 
and Yorkshire, 88 ; Ditto Fifths, 11} ; London, Brighton, and South Coast, 
108 ; London and North-western, 1243 ; Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincoln- 
shire, 31} ; Midland, 784 ; Norfolk, New, 20/., 63 ; North British, 38; Ox- 
ford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton, 483; Scottish Central, 89}; Scottish 








| Midland, 62} ; York, Newcastle, and Berwick, 76 ; Ditto Extension, 13}; 


York and North Midland, 593 ; London and Greenwich, 143 ; Eastern Coun- 
ties Extension 5 per Cent, No. 2, 5 pen ; Ditto New 6 per Cent Stock, 
15 ; Eastern Union Scrip Guaranteed 6 per Cent, 16} ; Great Northern 6 per 
Cent, 127; Great Western, fixed 4} per Cent, 109} ; Midland Consoli- 
dated Bristol and Birmingham, 6 we Cent, 149; North British, 103, 

’aris and Lyons, 28}; Paris and Stras- 
bourg, 34}; West Flanders, 5; Western of France, 193. Joint Stock Banks 
—Australasian, 69; London and Westminster, 34}; Union of Australia, 
60} ; Ditto New, 7. 








3 per Cent Consols.........+ 100} q Danish 3 per Cents ........ 824 
Ditto for Account, ..........+ 100} 4 Dutch 24 per Cents......... 65 6 

3 per Cent Reduced ........ 99; 100) Ditto 4 per Cents .......... 97 8 

Me EOD occtvesvecctens 103 4 Mexican 3 per Cents ....... 254 i 
Long Annuities ............. 6) Peruvian 6 per Cents ....... 103 5 
Bank Stock ......... +. 2223 Portuguese 5 per Cents1824, 101 2 
Exchequer Bills ... 70 73 Russian 5 per Cents ........ 118 20 
India Stock ....... 275 7 Ditto 44 per Cents.... «+ 1044 5h 
Brazilian 5 per Cent 100 2 Spanish 3 per Cents ., +» 5192 
Belgian 44 per Cents ~~ en Ditto Deferred ...........4. 247 «5 
Chilian 6 per Cents ......... 105 7 Sardinian 5 per Cents ...... 994 1005 
Danish 5 per Cents. ........ 1055 64 | Austrian Scrip ............. 63 74 pm. 





Che Chentres. 

Although the shops were for the most part closed on Thursday, and 
there was no post-office delivery in the latter part of the day, the theatri- 
cal managers evidently deemed themselves emancipated from the gencral 
rule, and the various houses remained open without an exception. At 
the Princess’s, however, the occasion was marked by the delivery of a 
monody on the death of Wellington. Mr. J. W. Marston was the poet, 
and Mrs, Charles Kean the oratress. The monody is a neat composition, 
much resembling a complimentary leading article put into verse; and as 
it was admirably spoken by the lady, who had attired herself in black, 
and taken her station by a large bust of the Duke, it produced an im- 
posing effect. 





An odd kind of farce, extravagantly improbable, but not without hu- 
mour, has been produced at the Lyceum, under the title of Those dear 
Blacks. A Negro, landed on British shore, buys for a servant a white 
adventurer, who manages his position so well that he makes his master 
wait on him, instead of waiting on his master. The piece is very flimsy ; 


| but Mr. Charles Mathews by the ema | of an old talent, and Mr, Suter 


by the revelation of a new one, amuse the audience, as they appear before 


them in white and black. 





The vexata queestio of the Parisian Italian Operahouse received a prac- 
tical solution by the opening of the theatre on Tuesday last. Otello was 
performed, with Mademoiselle Sophie Cruvelli as Desdemona, and M. 
Bettini as the Moor. The entrepreneur is M. Corti. 

The French dramatists seem to have imbibed a strong inclination to 
render the histrionic profession a subject of general interest. At the 
stately Comédie Francaise, a comedy called Sud/ivan has lately been pro- 
duced, the hero of which—an actor by his vocation—is endowed by M. 
Melesville, the author, with such exalted virtues, that even Sir Nicol 
Jenkins, a rich East India Director, cannot help bestowing upon him his 
only daughter, At the Variétés, Zaconet, a theatrical mauvais sujet, 
who by writing and acting in dramas of low Parisian life created a furore 
in the days of Louis the Fifteenth, is the leading personage of a long five- 
act piece, and is represented by the man who of all others seems born to 
represent him—Frederic Lemaitre. 





VIEWS OF WATERLOO AND HINDOSTAN. 

A panorama and a diorama reopened this week,— The Battle of 
Waterloo,” at Burford’s Panorama Royal; and “ Views in Hindostan,” 
at the Baker Street Bazaar. 

Like its hero, the panorama has seen some service. Its first introduc- 
tion to the public dates as far back as 1816, the Fe after the event it 
commemorates; its last about ten years ago. The circumstances under 
which it now reappears may be expected to confer on it a popularity 
which, if not able to compete with that of its birth amid the flush pf 
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victory and enthusiasm, will at least insure it an honourable death, Declarations and Oaths, 
Though somewhat the worse for damp and the dimmer for age, the im- The proposal of Statute-Syndicate to substitute for oaths a simple promise of 
mense picture still shows well. There is plenty of action, plenty of the | obedience is approved, as well as the removal from all but theological degrees 
famous episodes of the day ; and the great space over which the smoke of of the necessity of any affirmation beyond that of bona fide membership of 
flict rolls enables one to realize to oneself the aspect of a battle- | the Church of England. 

The Commissioners, though debarred from formally entering upon the 
| question a ae mera . een, devote an earnest and impressive 
0 a teh > Maier 2 + art rether, in | Par#sraph to a declaration of their strong opinion in its favour, coupled with 
syetion has been exercised, within due limits, in bringing together, Oe es > che 2 nas Bagge | . mem, 4 
caine parts of the field, incidents not perfectly simultaneous in point of | . ee dithiculty arising from the theological foundations of 
istorical fact. , Oaths taken at prese rve the statute sees 1 i 
w The characteristic of the diorama is its plentcous display of national life uesiheiien. at present to observe the statutes of Colleges also meet with 
and customs, and its general couleur locale. In most other similar exhi- Tuition. 
bitions the figures and incidents are confined to the function of acces- | All statutes or deeds of foundation regulating the duties of Professors are 
sories : here they become, on the whole, as much the subject of the | to be altered in accordance with the practical usages ; and for the future, care 
diorama as “ the scenery of the Hoogly, the Bhagirathi, and the Ganges, | is to be taken not to lay down the duties of a Professor otherwise than by 
ry Fort William, Bengal, to Gangoutri, in the Himalaya,” the tract of detining the object for which the Professorship is instituted; the mode of 
country comprehended in its moving pictures; and the visitor’s impres- oe out such object necessarily varying with the state of knowledge and 
sions are as much of the Indians as of India. The diorama is effectively | t B yy mee of the age. D , 

) = Reteien ter Eicstenent Banal: Go nes Se | Boards of Special Studies are to be founded, to have the superintendence of 
nted, chiefly from sketc y ; the scenes by Mr. | : : ca elie : 
~~ ar he shipping by Mr. Knell, the figures and animals by the instruction given in those studies by the University, and the appoint- 

Philip Phillips, the sh +e Afr. Taate Moshe "A “ a Indi Y | ment of the Lecturers or Sub-Professors. 

no less eminent an artist than Mr. Louis Haghe. A museum of Indian It is not quite clear how many of these Boards are contemplated, but ap- 

zodlogy, fabrics, and curiosities, in the adjoining room, adds to its attrac- parently there are to be separate boards for—Mathematics, [already insti- 
I , y 








ne con - or . ° 
feild with some approach to actuality. The moment on which the chief 


action centres is that of the Guards’ final charge; but the artist’s dis- 








tions. es tuted ; and other Boards are merely an extension of this, some time since 
= established,] Theology, Greek and Latin, Law, Civil Engineering, Modern 

REPORT OF THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY COMMISSION. Languages, Natural Science, Moral Science, Medicine. 
The Cambridge Commission has, for specified reasons of its own, with- The official Members of these Boards are the various Professors of the 


behd eceemmmeny et a poupered setsemne, cleat So Ghat which the Duteed | "ERIS SOE “are cit © be orateliod cod teomvsiond Oe tepteal tase 
Commission saw which ch ge ‘ be ye . ee See of Studies composed of all Professors, of several eminent officials in the Uni- 
with an analysis, which preten i no ch bs Yh a: f divi . Cnu- | versity, of two Heads of Houses elected annually, and eight members of the 
meration of the changes suggested, under such broad eads of division as | Senate elected annually according to a cycle of Colleges. To this Board is 
seem most likely to render easy a comprehensive perception of the general | intrusted the nomination of all these Professors, the old Professors to be 
bearing of a bulky volume of nearly seven hundred folio pages. still elected according to their deeds of foundation. 
: ete The funds for the payment of this proposed increase to the University 
The various sources of present University Law are enumerated, and the | staff are to be provided from various sources,—such as suppression of useless 
recent report of the Statute-Syndicate is noticed as affording an indication of | and obsolete offices; present payment for College tuition during last four 


a praiseworthy desire for self-reform on the part of the University. terms of residence; an assessment on College incomes, in a proportion yet 
Relations between Town and University. __ | undetermined. 
It is su that greater facility might be properly afforded to the Uni- (To muke the whole scheme clear, it may be briefly stated that the pro- 


versity for bringing before the Vice-Chancellor’s Court such cases as involve | posal is to turn the students over from the College tuition at the end of the 
disputes between townsmen and members of the University. Such resort has | fifth term, to the classes of such University Professors or Lecturers as they 
been rendered difficult by the indirect operation of an act of George IV, may select for themselves in accordance with their tastes or talents ; thus 
giving to Magistrates a summary jurisdiction in cases of assault, without re- | dividing a student's course into two parts, during the first of which he will 
serving the privileges of the University. The Vice-Chancellor’s Court afore- | be, as heretofore, taught in his College, and afterwards in the University 
said to be a public court, when the proceenes are not simply disciplinary, | Lecture-rooms.} 

and when either party is not a member of the University. _ ‘ It is intimated that private tuition is an evil, but that it supplies an ac- 

The oaths taken by the Mayor and others of the Corporation of Cambridge | knowledged want ; and the proposed scheme is intended to gradually put an 
before the Vice-Chancellor may be discontinued without injury to the Uni- | end to it, on the one hand by opthen in the new Lecturers and Professors 
Yersity interests. j : the most eminent talent now employing itself in private tuition, and on the 

Power of revoking licence to victuallers, &c., to be retained by the Vice- | other by supplying through this new agency adequate instruction of an au- 
Chancellor. Borough Magistrates to have the sole power of licensing ale- | thorized and regular kind to the students. 
houses, subject to the condition that a grant no licence to any person from It is hoped that the offices thus created will offer that definite and perma- 
whom the Vice-Chancellor may have taken it. Theatrical and other exhibi- | nent career to men of talent, to the absence of which of late years is gene- 
tions to be still under licence of the Vice-Chancellor in the town of Cam- | rally attributed the inefficiency of instruction charged against the Colleges, 
a: but this privilege to be aq up as regards the neighbouring towns | and seemingly proved by the prevalence of private tuition. 
ag ponte as at present aneeume ant Sipagrien. 

1 “ . . . * 

Charges against the Proctors for assaults cumealied in the discharge of their Great ae notes pe ely oy id Bote Pie Garder Cioelase 
office to be no longer brought before a local tribunal, but before one of the | Ted¥iting Mlustration. poder Bicghh eadl ee ee eee 
higher courts of law. eligible fcr the contiguous erection of such new buildings as may be required. 

All Under-Graduates to be made minors in law so far as regards their deal- ahd mere as an important element in the proposed extension of the 
ings with tradesmen, subject to proof that the tradesmen had means of know- It is suggested, in opposition to the opinions of the University Librarian, 





ing that their customers were h, uder-Genduntes. that the Book-privilege might be advantageously commuted for a money 
University Officers. — payment to be devoted to the purchase of books. 

The Vice-Chancellor to be elected as at present; but notice is taken that ut this portion of the Report is chiefly important for the informa- 
the usage of confining the selection to the Heads of Houses, though bene- | tion given of the actual condition of the University and College Libraries. 
ficial, is not imperative. : It is suggested that the Government might do wisely to give up the tax on 

The Proctors not to be men who have been non-resident for the two years degrees, which amounts to more than 3000/. per annum, and that this sum 


pas eS order to insure due knowledge and discretion in | would be usefully spent in the erection of necessary buildings, the purchase 
harge bs . . ‘ ie ot el - : ~ “4 
The Taxors to be abolished, as their duties can be better performed by the ee a 
municipal authorities. - , To this end, the Commissioners pro that the power of the Universit: 

The Bevel to be reduced from three to two, in accordance with the report | to tax its members for strictly ac: panied purposes, hitherto doubtful, should 
of the Statute-Syndicate ; and only to parade with their maces on state occa- | po legally confirmed. 
sions, . a . . nee ot . . » 

The Caput Senatiis to be elected in accordance with the revised report of coum wea oh Prom, Fitswilliem Mussum, How Libeery, 
the Statute-Syndicate. [This was the question which gave rise to such warm Colleges. 
disputes in the spring, and in which the Heads finally succumbed to the Of this head we must confine ourselves to the briefest outline, without 
Senate, as appears by the above revised report.) specifying the details proposed for each separate College. 

Degrees and Studies. Students are still to be members of Colleges as a condition of their becom- 

The report of the Statute-Syndicate is adopted and extended, as follows. | ing members of the University. [Directly opposed to the Oxford Com- 
Students are to commence residence in January instead of October, are to re- | mission.) ‘ 
side nine terms instead of ten, and two thirds instead of half of each term. An extension of College accommodation, or of hostels under College super- 
At the end of the fifth term, they are to pass an examination, corresponding | intendence, is looked to as likely to furnish room for an increase of students 
to the present previous examination, but extended by the algebra and geo- proportionate to the growth of population. 
metry now required for the Poll. After passing this examination, each stu- |“ College tuition is modified and limited as above. 
dent is to select some special line or lines of study, with the sanction of his College Fellows are still to remain subject to the conditions of celibacy, 
College Tutor; and at the end of four terms more, to pass an examination in | and of taking holy orders where statutably required at present. But the 
such special departments, either as a candidate for honours or merely for a | period of taking orders is to be in all Colleges alike, seven years from the 
pass. Such examination, with certificates of his having attended a number + A. degree. 
to be fixed of University lectures, to qualify the student for his B.A. General revision of College Statutes is advised. 

As a necessary apparatus for this course of special instruction, to be sup- | Aji local limitations on Fellowships, but those which attach to particular 
plied by the University and not by the Colleges, ten new Professorships and | schools, (with especial reference to King’s College,) are recommended to be 
an indefinite number of Sub-Professorships, called Lectureships, are to be | removed. 
instituted. The new Professors are to be—two of Theology, one of General | Periodical visitations are recommended. 








Additional strictness in College discipline is not recommended. The extra- 
- vagance of the students (so far as there is ground for the charge in particular 
Ing, one of Descriptive Geometry. | cases) is attributed to the indifference of parents and guardians, to their re- 

No detail is given on the proposed Lecturers, except that they are to be ap- | fusal to codperate with the College authorities, and to the notorious expen- 
pointed by the Special Boards of Studies, to be hereafter described. | siveness of our great public he me oy 


urisprudence, one of the Law of Nations and Diplomacy, one of Anatomy, 
one of Chemistry, one of Latin, one of Zodlogy, one of Practical Engineer- 





Sha. and Medicine, the Decnintetee adept the recom- Mods off Carrying pe the Reforms suggested. 
mendations of the Statute-Syndicate, with the important exception, that | “No complete correction of the evils can be effected except under the au- 
whereas the Syndicate proposed to embody the exercises requir for these | thority of the Legislature.” “It seems to us that it would —— to 
degrees in the form of statutes, the Commissioners prefer leaving them free lay — a ~ act Jn = cae ~ pm ee a mats _ 
to the Universi’ modi coal es . | forms shou conducted, ap intrust a Be ‘ 

i ~ So My according to the advense of esience and the re necessary for carrying them into effect.” ‘* We need scarcely add, that in 


quirements of posterity. : - J 
The peopendl of the Syndicate to abolish Ten-year-men in Theology is | @2Y proposed changes we contemplate a due regard being paid to vested in- 
mentioned with regret. [Zhe proposal has been since rescinded.] The pro- | terests. 


posed new order of licentiates in T eology is adopted ; but it is reeommended . ; : We shall dis- 
In opposition to the Syndi > a nen Such are the leading points of this voluminous report. e 
towards any arden Pe ne nee ee ee ee cuss the proposed changes at a future opportunity. 


payment for exercises not performed is to be discontinued. 
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[Saturday, 





TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


CONDUCT OF TITE FUNERAL. ; 
Tu funeral is over, and we are all relieved, for one great duty is 
discharged. We could not have been content with less than the 





carried away ; and history, with its broad pencil, will only record 
that the Sovereign, the Legislature, and the People, joined in 
conyeying Wellington to the tomb. 


THE PROPER TERM OF OFFICE FOR THE 
PRESENT MINISTERS. 
In spite of Mr. Disraeli’s threatening manner, which seemed to 








rformance of such a tribute, and yet while it was in progress we 
elt that it was too much. The nation has been convoked to lay 
its hero in the tomb, and it is an onerous and cumbersome and 
great business to convoke a nation. But in the very burdensome- 
ness of the task England realized to herself a sense of her own 
regard for the departed chief ; that was the object of the pageant, 


and that object has been attained. It may be said that every class _ 
and section of the country contributed to that recognition in its | 
own fashion. The Church lent its cathedral and its so- | 
lemnities ; the Executive lent its Royal countenance and its | 


authority ; the learned bodies lent their sanction; the Army, 
its strength and pomp; the Parliament, its facilitating laws and 


its public funds; the People its immense presence. English- | 


men have a maxim, that they do not value that for which they do 
not pay ; and on that principle the very money-cost of the ceremony 


of Thursday will present it most forcibly to the English eye ; and | 


the Englishman will take a pride in surveying the price of that 
which he has bestowed upon his Wellington. He feels that he has 
done it handsomely ; and he proudly lays his hand upon the bill as | 
a certificate of that fact. 

On the other hand, there was something infelicitous in the par- 
ticular method by which this national sanction was called together. | 





challenge Mr. Charles Villiers to do his worst, it is to be under. 
stood that Ministers desire to avoid a combat with the Opposition 
not only on Free-trade but on other questions. Not only the ry. 
mour respecting the meeting of Lord Derby’s supporters and of the 
speech which he addressed to them, naa as the rumour ig 
by the absolute silence of the Government o as to the tenour 
of that speech, but the formal Speech from the Throne would serye 
to suggest the existence of such negative intentions on the part of 
the Treasury-bench. The very sign of taking up a position on go 
many grounds of “ Reform,” is sufficient to show that Ministers 
seek to disarm the hostile power of their antagonists by abandonj 
their own resistance to the progress of improvement. It is easy to 
taunt them with giving up their principles of standing on ‘the 
ancient ways and defending Protection ; and it might be possible to 
construct an aggressive policy for the Liberal party based on the 
calculation of Ministerial feebleness. The — enjoys the 
balance, nay, almost the exclusive possession of sharp, active, and 
vigorous speakers. It would be easy to assume a course of action 
which should expose the utter inconsistency of Ministers, and re- 
duce the very position in which they stand to such a practical ab- 
surdity that they could hardly retain footing for a single day. 

For when Mr. Disraeli and Lord Derby avoid a struggle, in de. 


The long delay of the ceremony after the substantive occasion for | ¢,, : Sant Seaatnlon : 
it, the public negotiations between different bodies of the state, and an i pe gegen agate toms ‘the Whien wa 


the unconcealed but separate efforts to form the pageant, too openly | 
exposed the machinery to the nakedeye. That it was an impressive | 
pageant—that it did express a great national idea—that it spoke elo- 
quently the national sentiment in regard to a national man, we all | 
admit; and yet there is a just feeling, that the spontaneity, the | 
a and the genuineness of the manifestation, are abated 
by the sight of that machinery. It was a real thing, but has 
been made to wear the aspect of a getting-up. Enthusiasm wearied 
itself with its own appliances. The sentiment was overlaid by the 
timber, the estimates, and the plans; the thing was done so hand- 
somely that the material was in excess of the spiritual. It is | 
y belonging to that mistake that the funereal observance was | 
attended by a painful abundance of excited curiosity and luxurious 
festivity. The national funeral grew to be an enormous Irish wake. | 
It is true that the solemn occasion was never entirely forgotten ; 
that as the procession approached the bystanders hushed their busy 
tongues, and that as the body passed heads were uncovered. But 
there had been the breakfast before, and there was the luncheon to 
come; there had been a fever of preparation, and there remaingd a 
fever of retrospection. It rhe! truly said that the funeral of 
Wellington was rmed between a roaring night of bustle in 
the metropolis and a second roaring night to finish with. Re- 
flection saddens to think that even in the midst of death life 
greedily pursues its trivialities. “ Eat and drink, though tomor- 
row we die,” might have been the motto of those who assisted on 
the path of Wellington from the state chamber to the grave. 
Gratified at the general tribute of respect must have been those 
in the procession who were the friends or the companions in arms 
of the veteran hero; but more than one sombre mourner, perhaps 
the deepest in his sadness, must have been shocked as the corpse of 


his chief thus ran the gauntlet through crowding and discordant | 


gayeties. 

ere this the final event of the kind, it would be ungracious to 
say that we might have had the national tribute without much 
that has marred it. As an expression of dignified mourning, it 


may be questioned whether the gorgeous funeral of Wellington can | 


vie with the less pretending or studied obsequies of Daniel Web- 
ster, or with the hurried burial of Sir John Moore at Corunna. If 


the soldier’s funeral is mentioned, that of Moore instantly occurs | 


as the most soldierly and mournful. Both of these ceremonies 
were spontaneous, both were the direct and unadulterated result 
of the natural feeling. An expression of feeling might have 
been drawn even from a |, 
attended Moore or Webster, not less easily, had a more 
decisive course been taken. To fulfil duties of that sort is 
precisely the function of the Executive. The Executive Ad- 
Ministration acting under the Crown should have taken 
upon itself the duty of making the arrangements; and all 

t was needed might have been carried on promptly and 
thoroughly without the stimulants of daily iteration in newspa- 
pers. e Royal orders would have sufficed to bring together all 
the representatives of the State, all the soldiers of the Army ; the 
Royal orders, through the proper departments, would have sufticed 
to the formation and route of the procession; the Royal in- 
vitation would have been accepted by Parliament not less willingly 
if it had come in a finally-arranged shape; much shorter notice 
would have sufficed to secure all needful preparations for maintaining 
order in the streets of London, without inviting that odious parade 
of showman advertising and busy hammering, that contributed to 
detract from the moral effect of the pageant. And all this might 
have been done weeks ago, without waiting for the concurrence of 
Parliament, or for some of those studied details which burden rather 
than enrich the ceremony. It might have been so; but it matters 
not now, save as the precedent tells upon the future. These mi- 
nor faults will be forgotten, as the timber and the ropes of the 
barriers and scaffolding, and the street-mud, haye been or will be 


r concourse than that which | 


not carried nearly so far—which would subvert the whole of our 
political usage, and perhaps many things along with it. It would 
undermine the very position by which Ministers themselves exist 
as they do, and, making them irresponsible like the Crown, would 
force the Parliament of the People to seek some new incidence for 
responsibility—in other words, a totally new constitution for the 
government of the United Kingdom. Mr. Disraeli and Lord Derby 
say to their followers, and to their opponents, “ Raise no questions 
about our principles: let that be done which must be done ; but leave 
us in office; for we are so well fitted for it, we are so inclined to 
avoid all which would offend those behind us, and so anxious to do 
that which would please those in front of us, that we are the best 
possible persons to carry on the business for you and for them: 
therefore suffer us, in virtue of our excellences, to retain the place 
which we desire so much. Let us all treat Reform or Protection 
as matters apart from the question who shall be Ministers. Keep 
Reform, if you will; but, for Heaven's sake, keep the Anti-Reform 
Ministers too. Keep Free-trade, if you like; we assure you we 
will not be incompatible with it. Let things be done, in short, as 
you the majority please; but retain office to us, the Ministers of 
the minority”: a new and most subversive doctrine. 
Nevertheless, if ever there was a time at which such a propo- 

sition could be entertained, as it were provisionally, that time is 
the present. The first necessity is that “her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment should be carried on » that, of course, cannot be deferred 
for a single day; but, without conceding to the actual Ministers 
any such tenure as their own conduct would imply, we think it is 
quite possible to abstain for a time from putting that proposition 
to a practical test. Supposing that for a brief space the question 
of Ministerial tenure be suspended, and that these Ministers be 
regarded technically, as they are de facto, Ministers ad interim: 
acting upon such a supposition, the large combined party on the 
left hand of the Speaker might limit itself to a proper vigilance 
over the conduct of public affairs—seeing that no mischief be done, 
but taking some time to consider how the question of Ministerial 
tenure can best be raised. For the present period has all the cha- 
racteristics of a political ad-interim. If the Protectionists 
and Conservatives have suspended their own principles sine die, 
it is not less true that the Liberals have not made up their 
minds as to any definitive course, even in regard to the scope, the 
extension, it may be said the direction, of their measures. They 
have not settled differences amongst themselves. It is very doubt- 
ful whether they have ascertained their own conclusions ; certainly 
they have not ascertained the relation of their new convictions to 
| nb other. Thus, they are not yet in a position to determine the 
basis of the policy on which they could take office satisfactorily. 
| The development of the Ministerial policy will probably furnish a 
| starting-point for that purpose. At all events, the present utterly 

dissolved state of affairs must come to an end, and events will cause 
| new combinations. The conclusion is, that so long as the present 
| Ministers ad-interim conduct the departmental affairs of the coun- 
| try with a moderate degree of attention and propriety, they may 
be suffered to continue in the performance of these duties; 
that their occupancy may legitimately be continued exactly so long 
as it may take the Liberal party to make up its mind as to its own 
course of action. 


CONVOCATION RESURGENT. 
Tne fears that have hitherto opposed themselves to the revival of 
the active powers of Convocation, in its present form or under a con- 
stitution admitting a lay representation, may be briefly summed up 
in the apprehension, that, sooner or later, it would attempt to pe 
nounce authoritatively upon doctrine, and practically to exclade 
from the communion of the Church of England some one or other 
of the theological parties now sheltered within her ample fold. 
If the peeple of this country could be persuaded that a represent- 
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: nod would confine itself to such preliminary in- 
wo ae se needed for sound legislation in ecclesiastical as 
a - secular matters, and would in fact form simply a Committee 
we i ally empowered in the name of the Church to report upon all 
rls introduced into Parliament affecting ecclesiastical interests, 
religious worship, and the relations between the State clergy and 
the nation, it is not to be su posed that any vehement objections 
would be taken to so practically useful an organ. Indeed, we may 

further, and say that if every special department of legislation 
furnished with such a Committee of specially qualified men, 


js nion might be taken on bills presented to Parliament, 


whose opi 


inves ' 
pa bara of such bills, it would be an important addition 


legislative machinery. The only reason why the Church 
pal ype gr special organ, more than any other national interest, 


i lergymen are excluded from the House of Commons by | 
= “The House of Commons and the House of Peers are | 
otherwise quite as capable of dealing with ecclesiastical matters | 


statute. 


as with legal or military or commercial concerns; quite as likely 


to make mistakes in any one of these as any other; and need | 


in all alike the advice and information of those whose special 


pursuit the particular department in question has been. While, | 


therefore, we recognize no peculiar or inherent right in the reli- 
gious element in a nation to a separate legislative ee which is 
not granted to all other important elements, we believe that it 
would be greatly to the advantage of the nation to consult those 
who are acquainted with a subject before it proceeds to le slate 
upon that subject; reserving always to its own central Legislature, 
as representing the totality of interests and opinions, the right to 
accept or reject the advice thus given. If any practical illustra- 
tion of the good that might be thus effected were needed, we would 
point to the influence of a purely voluntary body, the Law Amend- 
ment Society, upon the progress of legislation in its special de- 
partment during the last few years. Its approaching triumphs 
will probably be more important; but much has been done, and 
path has been indicated, by following which all interests in the 
state may bring their special knowledge to bear upon a Legislature 
which must of course be generally deficient in such knowledge. 
But it appears from the speeches made by the Bishops of Oxford 
and Exeter in the Upper House of Convocation, that no change of 
law, no change of practice even on the part of the Executive Go- 
vernment, is needed to give Convocation the power of discussing 
all matters whatever, provided the discussions are not on the 
making of canons, for which a licence from the Crown is required. 
Now this puts the Convocation question in quite a new light to 
the onal public. No topic of complaint has been harder work 
of late years than that of the subjection of the Church to the State ; 
and no illustration of it has been more familiar than the rigid 
silence imposed on Convocation by “ Erastian Governments.” After 


all, it turns out that Governments, Erastian or otherwise, have had | 


absolutely nothing to do with it, but that Archbishops of Canter- 
bury—purely ecclesiastical personages—either from cowardice or 
wisdom, have put the padlock on the Church, The Queen’s writ 
of prorogation does not silence Convocation till it silences Parlia- 
ment; but the Primate silences his Synod when he pleases, and 
his pleasure has hitherto been to give it no opportunity of display- 
ing either its wisdom or its folly. Churchmen must in fairness 
change their tone on this matter, and lay the responsibility of the 
anarchy in the Church not upon the State, but upon the ecclesias- 
tical head of the Church. When an Archbishop of Canterbury 
permits his Synod to proceed to business, and the Crown interferes 
to stop it, it will be time enough to charge the State with tyranny. 
The Bishop of Oxford disputes the right of the Archbishop to pro- 
rogue Convocation without the concurrence of his suffragans; in 
which case, the responsibility will be shared between the whole 
Bench of Bishops. At any rate, till the civil power has actually 
exercised its prerogative in opposition to the Archbishop’s permis- 
sion, we do hope that we shall hear no more of State-tyranny and 
Church-enslavement in this particular. 

Meanwhile, Convocation has been actually sitting, moving ad- 
dresses, passing amendments, and appointing Committees. Papers 
of grievances have been submitted to the Committees ; and the Com- 


mittees will, we suppose, sit upon them. Now we notice, that the | 


partisans of Convocation are congratulating themselves, as on a 
great triumph, that the reverend gentlemen have not fallen to- 
gether by the ears, but have held the language and manners of 
men for three days. If the public had such an opinion of 
elergy as is implied in this congratulation, it really does little 
credit to the clergy to have established such a reputation for coarse 
pognacity. We are bound to say, that the only symptom of a ten- 
ency to misconduct during the debates is to be found in the ex- 
cessive iteration of expressions of mutual charity and forbearance— 
a smack too much for our secular tastes of the “my brethren” 
snufile. Beyond this, the discussions were carried on with the 
courtesy, the fluency, and the independence that characterize assem- 
blies of Englishmen ; and there was a scrupulous adherence to form 
and precedent, that bespoke men accustomed to public business, 
and aware of the influence of such adherence on the accomplish- 
ment of good definite work. Altogether, there is no reason 
to doubt that if Convocation would consent to quite forget 
its traditions, and its old position as one of the estates of 
the realm, it might yet, especially if reformed to admit a 
lay representation, do excellent service as a Committee of in- 
Vestigation to report upon all ecclesiastical matters coming for 
decision before the Houses of Parliament. Whether for so useful 
but unambitious a part it would be advisable to reorganize a body 
of such pretensions, is another question. Probably, if even such 


tigations might be continually directed to the sub- | 


an addition to our legislative machinery were adopted, Parliament 
might think that it would secure better service by a permanent 
paid Commission, than by enlisting the services of volunteers whose 
main business necessarily lies elsewhere. 


DERBY TEACHING DISRAELI. 
Lorp Dersy pursues his admirable policy of suppressing his own 
speeches. The unheard ditties are | the me col there 
is an irresistible eloquence in that inward speaking which never 
reaches us. After his Liverpool speech, which is unquestionably 
| the best, since not a line of it appeared in the non-reporting Morn- 
ing Herald, that which he delivered at the meeting at Downing 
| Street comes next, since scarcely any idea of it is given to the 
public in the Ministerial organ. e editor, indeed, assures us 
that he is “in possession of the substance of his Lordship’s 
speech”; and we are glad to hear it. The substance of a speech 
by Lord Derby is a treasure worth possessing, and we do not 
wonder that the editor is unwilling to part with the substance 
| of it. The suppression is resorted to lest “ faction should seize 
upon and misconstrue a condensed phrase, or upon a word for its 
own especial purposes.” A most sound reason. Even a condensed 
| phrase would be dangerous, but a speech in extenso must offer 
| points of attack at every word. We cannot sufficiently admire the 
| sagacity of Lord Derby, which induces him to avoid tempting Pro’ 
| vidence and the Opposition by laying himself open to attack. 
If Mr. Disraeli had followed his chief’s example, he might haye 
| avoided the most fatal reverse he has ever sustained. But it has 
been his unhappy choice to illustrate Lord Derby’s new style of 
| rhetoric ¢ converso. The Premier has shown the advantages of 
not publishing; his Chancellor of the Exchequer shows the dan- 
gers of publishing. It is the custom in schools to exercise the 
| youthful faculties on composition after the manner of standard 
| authors; and although the merit of that process may be eontro- 
verted, we are inclined to think that in many cases it is useful. 
| It may not conduce to originality, but it cultivates polish, and 
helps to bring the average mind up to the standard of models. 
Jacotot, the ingenious and philosophical analyzer of tuition, highly 
recommends exercises of the kind. Mr. Disraeli’s exercise, “The 
| Character of Wellington,” on the model of Thiers’s eulogium of St. 
| Cyr, is very — The exact words of the original are used 
up and applied with much success to the new subject. There 
| was indeed some difficulty in adapting the eulogium of a fifth- 
rate French general to a first-rate English hero; but that diffi 
| has been overcome by a process, as it were, of stretching 
| swelling the original, until the mantle of St. Cyr is but- 
| toned round the larger figure of “ Wellesley.” There is 
| considerable merit in the exercise; but the propriety of pub- 
| lishing it must be open to grave stion. Compositions 
|of that kind may be submitted to the tutor, but are not 
usually laid before the public; still less is it the custom 
for the student, however meritorious, to request an audience 
| of the House of Commons in reading his composition. Pro- 
| bably the claim to do so as Chancellor of the Tedhesuer is with- 
| out a precedent. Even if that extreme measure of publicity had 
| been justified to the mind of the author, naturally gratified with 
| his performance, one might have supposed that he would have 
sought to prevent his illustrious auditory from supposing that this 
| exercise on the pattern of Thiers was intended to for an origi- 
nal oration, inasmuch as other persons read Secnch and the Morn- 
ing Chronicle besides the illustrious author in question. It was 
to be expected that some one would detect the imitation; as 
the event proved. And it might have been imagined, that, to dis- 
arm discoveries of that sort, the author would have said, 
“ Apropos to the subject of Wellington, and so forth— 
while others are advertising their windows for hire, and the Poet 
Laureate is exercising his pen on the allotted theme, and pastry- 
| cooks are inventing ‘ funeral cakes,’—here is a little thing which 
| I have written; and it seems to me so well done, that I will ven- 
ture to read it to you, instead of that which I should have said as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer.” But, indeed, the best course of all 
would have been to write the exercise—to indulge in any amount 
of smiling self-gratification—and then to put it in the desk; or 
perhaps to have lent it to some friend who might have done for it 
what the Morning Herald does for the unpublished work of Der- 
by. And great is the merit of the unpublished. 














WELLINGTON MONUMENT AT WELLINGTON. 

Wellington in Somersetshire supplied a title to the Duke, who was 
lord of the manor; and on the spur of a lofty range of hills near it 
an obelisk to his honour was erected some time ago. On the 
of “ a competent architect,” the Dorehester Chronicle reports that, badly 
| built, this monument is in danger of falling. 

The building is a double structure throughout, consisting of an inner wall 
of rubble masonry, and an outer casing of dressed stone; and the mortar 
between the two has been washed away by wet. “Nearly the whole of the 
plinth has been loosened in this way, and some portions of it have fallen; 
some of the lower courses of the obelisk have also been entirely 
displaced, and unless remedies are applied, the whole of the outer 
casing must in a few years fall completely away. A portion of the 
angle has also fallen from the top of the obelisk, having, it is under- 
stood, been struck by lightming. A subscription has therefore been 
opened for the purpose of om | the monument ; and Arthur 
lake, Esq., of Taunton, has seized the op nity of calling on 
county to carry out the original design of monument. This was to 

lace on its summit a bronze statue of the great commander ; and to erect @ 

uilding which should be appropriated for the residence of three pensioners, 
to be selected from one or other of the English, Seotch, or Inish regiments, 
who were to have been guardians of the monumental treasures.” Mr. King- 
lake suggests that the spot is well adapted for a hospital for invalided soldiers 
born in Somerset ; or a church, long needed in that district. 
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BOOKS. 


SMITH’S REPORT ON ITALIAN IRRIGATION.* 


Ginpon recommends a person about to read a new book, to 
call to mind all he knows of the subject before beginning; and 
thus to test as he proceeds the merit of the author and his own ac- 
quisitions. If the majority of persons applied Gibbon’s test to Cap- 
tain Smith’s Report on the Irrigation of Northern Italy, they woul 
start, we fancy, with very little specific seat tae and end by 
acquiring a great deal. Every one has seen or heard of Italian and 
more especially of Lombard irrigation; but of its extent, its his- 
tory, its science, its practice, its statistics and extraordinary re- 
sults, very few Brae | know anything. On all these subjects the 
volumes before us supply a large body of information, broad in the 
general accounts, full in the detailed particulars: the fulness, in- 
deed, might be over much in details, if it did not occur in an ofli- 
cial report from an engineer employed by a governing power whose 
object in requiring the information appears to be the extension and 
improvement of irrigation in India. 
aptain Baird Smith’s volumes consist of travels undertaken with 
a —_— purpose, and a full description of the great and varied 
h ulic works of Piedmont, and Lombardy, as well as of the old 
enetian domains, and of Tuscany. The introductory por- 
tion gives a rapid account of the author's journey through France 
to Turin, and then through the states of Piedmont and Lombardy. 
A recommendatory letter from Lord Palmerston with other creden- 
tials ured him every assistance from the authorities, and a na- 
tio: ride in their remarkable system from engineers and private 
individuals. The public archives were thrown open to him; pro- 
fessional aid, whether in public or private practice, was cheerfully 
tendered to him; some private owners of irrigating waters fur- 
nished him with practical details; and the agriculturists great and 
small, oo or peasants, received him in a manner which 
has left the most agreeable impressions. Captain Smith also 
formed a collection of Italian works on irrigation in the various 
we he through, which gave him the literature—the 
istory and theory of the subject, as opposed to floating know- 
ledge and actual practice. Of the outline of his journies, and 
the principal persons he met with, his narrative furnishes a brief 
sketch, relieved by an occasional incident ; and conveys, though 
slightly, a pleasant picture of Italian manners and courtesy. The 
digest of the information collected constitutes an elaborate review of 
the whole system of Italian irrigation in Piedmont and Lombardy 
in the largest sense. There is an historical sketch of the origin and 
ss of artificial watering in each country, with an account of 
the formation of the principal works. To understand the system 
of each country, and indeed of minor districts, an idea of the geo- 
graphy of each region is requisite; and this is given. These 
eral particulars are followed by a descriptive account of the dif- 
erent canals, pushed to an extent which is only necessary in an 
official report. The principles of hydraulics, so far as they are 
ascertained in their — to irrigating works, with the mode 
of ~ ys them in different places—for the old Italian municipal 





Tiv' is traceable even in such a matter as hydraulic science—are 
exhibited with illustrative plans. After this, the reader is pre- 
sented with the agricultural results of irrigation and a picture of 
rice cultivation and the winter meadows. An elaborate exposition 
of the law upon the subject completes the text. The volumes 
are accompanied by a folio of maps and plans: in an appendix 
there is a sketch of the ancient and modern irrigation of India, to 
improve which by the advantage of Italian experience appears to 
have been the object of the East India Company in despatching 
Captain Smith on this service. 

erhaps the first point which arrests the reader’s attention 
is the antiquity of artificial inundation in the Northern regions 
of Italy. N o sooner had the actual devastations of the barbarians 
ceased, than irrigation, founded, no doubt, on the traditions and re- 
mains of the Romans, sprang into life; but it now became national 
as well as private or civic. Almost with the rise of Italian states 
began the origin of Italian irrigation. The modern system com- 
menced in Lombardy during the twelfth century, and was im- 
proved if not founded by monks. During the latter half of that 
century, from 1150 to 1200, some great works were formed; and 
as the necessity of measuring the lands after the disturbance of 
the land-marks by the annual inundations of the Nile is said to 
a rise to geometry, so men’s necessities and interests di- 
rected Italian genius to hydraulics, at first empirically, afterwards 
seientifically, and produced a theory and practice which is supe- 
rior to anything that exists elsewhere. 

In point of time, the history of the subject takes the foremost 
place. Perhaps the extraordinary numbers and ramifications of 
the works strike the mind more impressively. We look at a 
modern English map, and we say truly that the network of 
railways is remarkable; but this network is as nothing com- 

to the irrigating canals of Lombardy, with their numerous 
channels for particular flooding ; the right of water giving a 
right of way on certain conditions, always in favour of the culti- 
vator. The most extraordinary, and in a practical sense the most 
important feature, is the agricultural result. It is impossible in 
reading Captain Smith’s account of the vast outlay under scientific 
guidance—the large body of skilled workmen that irrigation has 


* Italian Irrigation: a Report on the Agricultural Canals of Piedmont and Lom- 
bardy, addressed to the Honourable the Court of Directors of the East India Com- 
y- By R. Baird Smith, F.G.S., Captain in the Army, and First Lieutenant of 
Brgincers, Bengal Presidency. In two volumes. Printed by Order. Published by | 
Allen and Co., London; and Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh. 
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trained up—the knowledge which is brought to bear upon cultiya. 
tion—the energetic spirit with which agriculture is followed, and 
has been for ages, in Northern Italy, with the wonderful results 
both in rent and crops—to avoid comparing Italian with British 
agriculture. England is not Italy, and the system of one isnot 
of course suitable for the other; but in Italy we see cultivation 
pursued with all the resources of science and all the spirit of art 
while in England it is not too much to say, that as far as invention. 
enterprise, or life is concerned, farming, at least till the repeal of 
the Corn-laws, has been conducted with a slovenly apathy that 
could not be paralleled in the meanest trade. The following ex- 
tract on cultivation in the neighbourhood of Milan is remarkable 
not only for the greatness of the rents, (especially when the rela- 
tive value of money is considered,) but for the evidence furnished 
as to the use that can be made of sewerage. 

“ The city of Milan is encompassed by the waters of canals, which on tho 
one side connect it with the Adda, and on the other with the Ticino and the 
Po. The Naviglio Grande terminates under its walls. The Naviglio Inter- 
no, occupying the former ditch of the ancient town, furnishes an inner line 
of navigation, by which heavy supplies of all kinds are transported, and 
links the Naviglio Grande with the Naviglio della Martesana, the important 
line connecting Milan with the river Adda. From the Southern side of the 
city, the magnificent canal of Pavia, one of the greatest of those public 
works which Napoleon bestowed on Northern Italy, pursues its course to- 
wards Pavia; while numerous smaller channels, supplied directly or indi. 
rectly from the great arteries just mentioned, codperate in producing that 
wondrous fertility which at once attracts the traveller’s notice when he first 
visits the neighbourhood of the city. Among the smaller channels, the most 
remarkable is the Vettabbia, the escape line of the Nuviglio Interno, and the 
ae, at the same time, of a large portion of the sewerage of the town. 
With its waters, so rich in fertilizing matter, the adjoining meadows are 
irrigated, and produce no less than eight crops annually, of which five are 
grass and three hay. One of the farms watered from this stream, which I 
visited, gave a rent of 30 francs per pertica, or nearly 8/. per acre; and this 
was considered a moderate amount, there being farms in the immediate 
neighbourhood which were rented at from 15/. to as high as 22/. per acre. 
Results like these, however, were confined to a very narrow circle, including 
not more than a few square miles immediately around the city. It was only 
at Milan that I found the sewerage waters utilized. In the other large 
towns which I subsequently visited [ found no measures taken to benefit by 
the drainage or the refuse they supplied. Even at Milan it is a portion only 
of the proceeds of the sewerage which finds its way to the Vettabbia. The 
stable manure is either sold directly or sent by the proprietors to their farms 
in the vicinity. The om of the street clearances is eagerly sought by 
the cultivators of the higher lands to the North of the city; while house 
manure of different kinds is carried away by another class of cultivators, who 
apply it chiefly to the market-gardens around the town. The subterranean 
channels which communicate with the Vettabbia carry off, therefore, only a 
limited proportion of the animal and vegetable refuse which Milan supplies ; 
and it is a mistake to consider this city as an illustration of the utilization of 
such products on a large scale. There will be no difficulty in understanding 
the cause of the fertility of the districts adjoining the great towns of the 
Lombardian plains, when it is borne in mind that in the triangle included 
between Milan, i, and Pavia, each side of which is little more than 
twenty miles in length, there are, it is estimated, not fewer than 100,000 
head of cattle, 100,000 pigs, and 25,000 horses, in addition to the human 
population. It is to the immense supplies of manure, solid and liquid, ob- 
tained from these sources, and not to the refuse of the towns themselves, that 
the richness of the soil is mainly attributable.” 

The following furnishes an agreeable picture of a farm belong- 
ing to the Count de Cavour. It is probably a crack place, the 
school and dispensary being the result of some hobby or peculiar 
circumstances. As regards the appearance, comforts, and character 
of the farmer and his people, Captain Smith found matters much 


the same elsewhere. 

“ Having a great desire to see the interior economy of one of those large 
farms into which the irrigating districts of Piedmont are divided, I availed 
myself of the kindness of the Count de Cavour ; who afforded me every faci- 
lity for the examination of a property of his, about eight or nine miles from 
Cigliano. On the 13th of February, and in company with my constant com- 
panion, M. Noé, I visited the farm of Leri, spending the day there with ex- 
treme pleasure and interest. Under the guidance of Signor Corio, the tenant 
in occupation, a man full of intelligence and energy—a most prepossessing 
specimen of the highest class of the Piedmontese farmer—I examined the 
whole interior and exterior economy of the establishment. It was organized 
throughout with the utmost forethought and care. The whole labouring po- 
pulation employed were collected in a small village close to the farm-house, 
where clean and comfortable cottages were provided for each separate family. 
There was a neat little church, and an active curé for the care of their souls; 
a doctor and a dispensary for the care of their bodies; a wine-shop for the 
comfort of their hearts; and a school for the cultivation of their intellects. 
Their little domestic wants were supplied from the general store-shop of the 
village; and, if I might judge from the group of happy healthy-looking faces 
that crowded round to have a glimpse of the ‘forestiere Inglese,’ I should say 
that their condition was in all respects a comfortable one. S via 

‘* After visiting the huge stables, full of Swiss cows, and the manufactories 
of cheese, butter, &c., in which so large a portion of the agricultural wealth 
of the irrigating districts of Piedmont consists, and admiring the neat and 
cleanly condition in which all were maintained, we wandered over the mea- 
dows, green as in spring-time, though not a leaf was to be seen around us. 
These fields were the marcite, or winter-meadows, of Northern Italy ; a spe- 
cies of cultivation limited, I believe, to the plains of Picdmont and Lom- 
bardy, and to which I have seen nothing similar in any part of the world 
which I have visited. The formation of these meadows, from which fresh 
grass is procured during the whole of the winter, is so interesting that I may 
give here a short general account of it, referring those who may desire more 
accurate details to a subsequent part of this work. 

‘For the cultivation of marcite, the land is cogent in a series of small 
— and vallies. * * * * The breadth of the slopes or ‘ wings’ is gene- 
rally about thirty feet, with a height at the centre of about one-tenth the 
breadth. These dimensions vary somewhat according to local circumstances ; 
but the proportion between the breadth and height of the slopes, as given, 18 
generally maintained whenever practicable. The constant passage of the 
water over the roots of the grass stimulates the growth greatly ; from which 
cause, and also from the fact that the moving water carries forward with it a 

rtion of the rich humus of the soil, the process is found to be a very ex- 

austive one for the ground. Twice a year the marcite fields are, therefore, 
abundantly manured; and there are, as a general rule, five crops of grass 
obtained from them during the year. To dispose the surface of a field so as 
to fit it for marcite costs from 10/. to 12/. per acre under ordinary circum- 
stances ; but in some cases, where the movement of soil and the cost of works 
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- of water are great, the expense rises to 40/. and even 50/. per 
fer the eee? Corio estimated the net value of the annual produce of an acre 
of marcite at about 150 francs, or about 6/.’ ' ; 

The agitation of tenant-right in Ireland, and the attention which 
Francis Newman has been the means of directing to the ques- 
tion of entire and absolute property in land generally, give interest 
to the following system on the larger farms in Lombardy. _ 

“ Preparatory to he entrance of the tenant, the proprietor appoints an 
engineer to make a most elaborate statistical survey and valuation of the 
farm, with all its fixtures and stock. This document, of which I have seen 
many examples, is a perfect record of the condition of the farm when the 
tenant receives it, and is locally termed the consegna. The tenant is at per- 
fect liberty to associate an engineer of his own nomination with the party 
employed by the proprietor; a right which is frequently exercised. On my 
oaing a friend, tw ad much experience in such matters, how possible dis- 

utes between the engineers were adjusted, his reply wes, that the system 

ad been so long established, and was now so thoroughly understood, that 
disputes were very rare indeed; but that, when they did occur, the universal 
feeling in the profession was to give the tenant the benefit of any doubts 
which might arise. In the conscgna, the engineer describes every field se- 
parately, indicating its position, form, size, cultivation, enclosures, living 
and dead, the canals, sluices, bridges, roads, paths, buildings, with all their 
furniture and fittings. The plantations of mulberry, &c., are numbered tree 





by tree, and are divided into separate classes according to their quality and 
dimensions, each class having an established value. If, at the termination 
of the lease, which varies from nine to eighteen years, the plantations have 
decreased, the tenant is debited with the value of the difference ; while, on 
the other hand, if they have increased, the value of this increase is placed to 


his credit. 

“ When the period of the lease expires, the engineers are again summoned 
to frame another survey, which is termed the reconsegna. In this the same 
minute details are entered into as in the consegna. A comparison is then 
instituted between these two documents, and a bilancio, or balance-sheet, 
showing the differences between them, is prepared. In this balance-sheet, 
every deterioration and every amelioration are exhibited, with the money- | 
value placed upon them by the engineer; the tenant finds himself debited 
with the first and credited with the second, and has either to pay to or re- 
ceive from his landlord certain sums, according to the results of his own 
administration of the farm he has held. The system works admirably. I 
found all parties, landlords and tenants, alike contented with it, and 
indeed proud of its existence among them. It maintains a very satis- 
factory state of feeling between the two classes; for the tenant is en- 
couraged to invest any capital he may have in improving the farm, being 
sure of receiving a just return for it, while the landlord has his property 

anently benefited by the labours of an intelligent and interested man. 
t constantly happens that leases are renewed, term after term, sometimes for 
successive generations.” 

The somewhat unbusinesslike mode of leaving doubtful matters 
to an “ understanding” could be readily obviated by adopting the 
plan universal in this country in valuations—that of appointing a 
third valuer in case of difference, whose decision is final. 

In the account of this Report we have of necessity confined our- 
selves to leading particulars. The extracts are also limited; for a 
variety of topics press upon us to which we cannot recur. The 
work, however, is readily attainable, and will repay the examina- 
tion of those who take an interest in agriculture generally, or in 
artificial irrigation, whether the last be looked at as a question of 
science, or with a view to its practical application in India or our 
Southern Colonies. 


THE COLLOQUIES OF EDWARD OSBORNE.*® 


Or the various attempts at delineating the manners and opinions 
of the Stuart and Elizabethan times as if from the pen of a con- 
temporary writer, Edward Osborne is the best. It has what the 
others have wanted, an actual story; it plunges its hero more 
completely into the business and life of the period, and not unskil- 
fully mingles public events with private affairs. The imitation of 
the diction is sufficient for relief, though not above critical 
challenge ; and if the manner wants the freshness of the first books 
of this class, there is more substance in Edward Osborne than in 
its precursors. 
e basis of the story is a supposed incident in the life of the 
founder of the ducal house of Leeds. According to the legend, 
oung Osborne was apprenticed to a citizen and mercer on old 
mdon Bridge. A careless maid-servant, dancing her master’s 
pad at a window, allowed her to drop into the Thames. The 
child was saved by the ’prentice ; and in after years, the grateful 
father, then Sir Thomas Hewitt, bestowed the hand of his daughter 
and heiress on her preserver, although the young lady, or her for- 
tune, was sought for by many gallants of the court. 

This anecdote is a expanded in the tale before us : the slight | 
changes are artistically aletel, and the filling-in is consistent 
with nature and contemporary manners, and, what is more for the 
general reader, ver noe told. The story proper is also va- | 
ried by the chief historical features of the age. The tale opens 
with the reign of Edward the Sixth ; and we see the exultation of 
the Reformers in their new religious freedom pushed to an inter- | 
ference with the religious liberty of others. Edward dies ; the in- 
terlude of poor Lady Jane Grey succeeds, followed by the triumph | 
of Mary, in spite of ill-judged attempts at insurrection ; all 
which Osborne sa an opportunity of observing closely, because 
his master is Sheriff. 
in addition to several well-known martyrs, who are introduced in 
passing, there is a journeyman in Osborne’s employ who suffers for 
conscience’ sake, and whose story is exceedingly well told. The 
volume, which is written in the autobiographical form usual with 
these fashionable imitations, concludes with the courtship and 
marriage of Edward Osborne and Anne Hewitt. 

One secret of the author's success is that the scenes and man- 
ners of the Tudor age are interwoven with the narrative, or when 
they are merely introduced they are not overdone. The following 


* The Colloquies of Edward Osborne, Citizen and Clothworker, of London. As 
reported by ye Authour of ** Mary Powell.” Published by Hall and Virtue. 
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Time rolls on; the persecution begins ; and | 


, and I saw the terrier jump into an attick window, and presen’ 


is the opening picture of Southwark and “ old London Bridge,” 
seen when the widowed Mrs. Osborne is bringing her son to Lon- 
don, to bind him to his father’s old friend. 


“ We left the old grey horse at the Tabard, and set forth a-foot, my mother 
and me, for London Bridge; I looking right and left for a glimpse of the 
great broad river. But no water could we see; and the ways were thronged 
with men, horses, carts, wagons, flocks of sheep, and droves of oxen, pressing 
along between stalls set out with all manner of cates, Anon we come toa 
big gateway, with its portcullis-teeth grinning over our heads; and a-top 
of this gateway, that was flanked with turrets, and spanned the road, were 
what looked like ever so many plum-puddings prickt on spits, leaning thi 
way and that; but my mother shuddered when she saw them, and told me 
they were traitors’ heads. But between us and this gateway lay a draw- 
bridge, the which, as we crossed, gave us a glim of the broad Thames, all 
a-blaze in the sun. I pluckt at my mother’s ve, without speaking ; and 
we looked over the parapet, and could see boats ducking and diving under a 
row of houses right across the river, some of ’em six stories high, with bal- 
conies and Projecting gables, looking ready to topple into the water, that 
rushed onw with tremendous force, ing and foaming among the 
arches. Then I noted at the foot of each pier, strange projections of 
timber-work ; and askt my mother what they were; and she could not tell 
me. But a man that pe bn me said they were called sterlings, and were 
strong piles of wood driven into the bed of the river. Also he told me the 
bridge was “yf feet above the water, and that its founder, Peter of Cole- 
church, lay y-buried in the chapel on the bridge; and more he would have 
added but for the interposure of my mother, who said, ‘Come, child, we 
linger,’ and drew me away. Then we passed under the gateway, which was 
also a kind of guard-house, and toll-gate; and, quod she, ‘ Now thou art on Lon- 
don Bridge.’ But I should never have found it out; for to all seeming, 
we were in midst of an ill-paved, exceeding narrow strete, only some 
twelve feet across, with frippery-shops, and such like, on either side. A great 
o’erloaded wagon that went first, cleared the way for us, filling the space all 
across ; but anon it meeteth another wagon, even higher than itself, with a 
terrier barking a-top; and, the one essaying to pass the other, their head- 
gear got entangled in the outworks of the upper stories of two ped houses ; 

y run forth of 
the shop below. Then the wagoners chode and reviled, for one of ’em must 
needs back off the bridge, and some sheep and oxen were coming up ind ; 
and the foot-passengers jostled and jibed, and shopkeepers looked forth of 
their doors, and wives and maids from their lattices, and swarms of quick- 
eyed, mischievous-fayoured lads peered forth of every bulk ; and avs mother 


cried, ‘Oh! weary on them! we may bide here all night!’ . . . w look- 
ing hard on the shop to our left, she sayth, ‘Why, here’s the Golden 
eece !’”” 


Here is the stirring incident of the tale. 

“T had pulled off my warm blue gown to cool myself, and went into the 
kitchen with it hanging on my ar Leaning f of the lattice, i 
unto her wont, was Tib, a-par eying with the next-door servant; and wi 
her left arm cast about the waist of mistress Anne, who sate on the window- 
sill with her back to the river. On seeing me come in, the little maiden 
clapped her hands; which startling Tib, who supposed herself caught by 
Mistress Fraunees, she maketh no more ado, but turns short round in a 
flurry, giving a lurch with her left arm that cast the ty innoeent head- 
long into the river. Iremember Tib squealed ; but wi! a second thought 
I dropped my gown that so luckily was off, and teok a leap that was clean 
sixty feet into the river, without so much asa thought what I should do 
when I got there. I remember the blow the water gave my head, and what 
a way I went down, and how I bobbed up in, as Providence would have 
it, with the dear little fondling within arm’s — of me, drifting towards 
the fall beyond the arch. I clutched at her by pretty waist, just as the 
eddy was going to suck her in, and ane out once or twice with the other 
arm, though rapids were bearing me down horribly, found myself the 
next minute a-clinging on to the sterling, without power to climb up it, so 
spent was I, and feeling as if I must lose hold of little Anne after all! I wot 
not how much of the noise I then seemed to hear was the water singing in 
mine ears, and the uproar of the falls; howbeit, there were ly hallooing 
above and around, and my master’s voice atop of all, from the parlour-win- 
dow, overhead, crying, ‘Hold on, Ned, for thy life! we'll save you, my 
brave boy! Clin to him, Anne, if he can’t cling to thee!’ 

“ And, before this, there had been a roar, asif through a speaking-trumpet, 
of ‘Boat ahoy!’ and I heard oars plashing fast, though I could not spare 
strength to turn my head to see how near help was. en a a— kindly 
hand laid hold of me from behind ; and finding I had no power to help my- 
self, the waterman took me under the arms, and lifted me clean into 
boat, with the dear little girl hanging about my neck. Oh, whata cheer 
there was! I heard it then, I hear it now: it came from around and from 
above, as if God’s angels were hovering over us. We were rowed swiftly to 
the landing, where there was a press of people that mutely fell back to make 
way for Master Hewet, as he ran down the stairs. For he was greatly loved 
along the bridge. He would have caught little Anne from me: but I could 
neither speak nor let her go; and he sayth, ‘So best!” 


TENNYSON’S ODE ON THE DEATH OF THE DUKE OP 
WELLINGTON.* 
Tue Laureate’s Ode derives its main attraction from the incident 
of the week ; for as a poem, it is hardly equal to its theme; and 
as a work of art, it is by no means remarkable—not to be com- 
ared, for example, with Campbell’s Farewell Address to Kem- 
ble. Short as it is, there are strong traces of Tennyson’s manner- 
ism and affectation of simplicity, pushed almost to babyism, for 
the opening might have n suggested by the well-known 
dirge of “Who killed Cock Robin?” Neither is there much 
that is striking in the Laureate’s estimate of Welling- 
ton’s character; we met with the same ideas in the newspaper 
“leaders.” But though there is nothing profound in thought or 
novel in combination, as little is there anything poor or common- 
lace. The resemblance of the leading traits to those of the 
Duke's other limners is simply because the features were too 


prominent to be missed: they are delineated with the power 


| and terseness of a poet, and with the independence of an original 


mind, which disdains to wander in search of refinement because 
others have already perceived the broad truth. The ode, be its 
faults what it may, is the work of a poet; its structure, its treat- 
ment, its thoughts, its style, all removed from mere versifying. 
This is the principal “ character” of the hero. 


* Ode on the Death of the Duke of Wellington. By Alfred Tennyson, Poet Lau- 
reate. Published by Moxon, 
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«“ Mourn, for to ue he seems the last : 
Our sorrow draws but on the golden Past. 
O friends, our chief stat is mute : 
Mourn for the man of long-enduring blood, 
The statesman-warrior, moderate, resolute, 
Whole in himself, a common b 
Mourn for the man of largest influence, 
Yet freest from ambitious crime ; 
Our greatest yet with least pretence, 
Great in council, and t in war, 
Foremost captain of his time, 
Rich in saving common-sense, 
And, as the greatest only are, 
In his simplicity sublime. 
O good grey head which all men knew, 
O voice from which their omens all men drew, 
O iron nerve to true occasion true, 





© fall’n at length that tower of strength 

Which stood four-square toall the winds that blew! 

Such was he whom we deplore. 

The long self-sacrifice of life is o’er ; 

The great World-victor’s victor will be seen no more.” _ ’ 

There is equal power with greater novelty of enforcement in this. 
* Let the bell be toll’d; 

And the sound of the sorrowing anthem roll’d 

Thro’ the dome of the golden cr 

And the volleying cannon thunder his loss : 

He knew their voices of old. 

For many a time in many a clime 

His captain’s-ear has heard them boom 

i » bellowing doom ; 
ose deep voices wrought, 
Guarding realms and kings from shame ; 
With those deep voices our dead captain taught 
The tyrant, and asserts his claim 
In that dread sound to the great name, 
Which he has worn so pure of blame, 
In praise and in dispraise the same, 
A man of well-attemper’d frame.” 

The Laureate has the courage to recur to another name, whose 
deeds and character the press, my eager to make the most of | 
the good thing uppermost, has been disposed to undervalue. The | 
introduction of Nelson is not only an appropriate lyrical digres- 
sion, but answers the purpose of critical parallel and poetical con- 
trast. 

Who is he that cometh, like an honour’d guest, 
With banner and with music, with soldier and with priest, 
With a nation weeping, and breaking on my rest? 
Mighty seaman, this is he 
Was great by land as thou by sea. 

Thine island loves thee well, thou famous man, 
The greatest sailor since our world began. 
Now, to the roll of muffled drums, 
To thee the greatest soldier comes : 
For this is he 
Was great by land as thou by sea: 
His martial wisdom kept us free : 
© warrior-seaman, this is he, 
This is England’s greatest son, 
Worthy of our — rites, 
And worthy to be laid by thee ; 
He that gain’d a hundred fights, 
And never lost an English gun ; 
He that in his earlier day 
Against the myriads of Assaye 
’d with his fiery few and won: 
And underneath another sun 
y~ the — him on, 
ever great greater grew, 
Beating from the wasted vines 
All their Marshals’ bandit swarms 
Back to France with countless blows ; 
Till their host of eagles flew 
Past the Pyrenean pines 
Follow’d up in valley and glen 
With blare of bugle, clamour of men, 
Roll of cannon and clash of arms, 
And England pouring on her foes. 
Such a war had such a close. 
He withdrew to brief repose. 
Again their ravening eagles rose 
In anger, wheel’d on Europe-shadowing wings, 
And barking for the thrones of Kings, 
Till one that sought but Duty’s iron crown 
On that loud sabbath shook the spoiler down ; 
A day of onsets of despair ! 
Dash’d on every rocky square 
Their surging charges foam’d themselves away ; 
the an trumpet blew; 
Thro’ the long-tormented air 
Heaven flash’d a sudden jubilant ray, 
And down we swept and charged and overthrew. 
So great a soldier taught us there, 
What long-enduring hearts could do 
In that world’s-earthquake, Waterloo! 
Mighty seaman, tender and true, 
And pure as he from taint of craven guile, 
0 saviour of the silver-coasted isle, 
© shaker of the Baltic and the Nile, 
If aught of things that here befall 
Touch a —_ among things divine, 
If love o a thee there at all, 
» a ope i papoanmis oy thine! 
j centuries let a "s Voice 
In full acclaim, _ 
A people’s voice, 
The proof and echo of all human fame, 
A people’s voice, when they rejoice 
At civic revel and pomp and game, 
Attest their great commander's claim, 
With honour, honour, honour, honour to him, 
Eternal honour to his name.” 








SS 
THE “XENIA” OF SCHILLER AND GOETHE,* 


From the quantity of works that annually issue from the German 
press on the subject of the Teutonic giants, particularly Goethe 
we at last begin to shrink a little whenever a work appears bear. 
ing the name of Goethe or Schiller on the titlepage. We expect 
that a host of facts we know already will be communicated al} 
over again from a new point of view; that, for instance, ing 

of looking from the poet at one of his mistresses, we shall look 
from the mistress at the poet; copious extracts from Vichoff’s 
pine | answering one poop as well as another. Or we ex. 
pect that some person of very minor importance whom Goethe 
chanced unfortunately to know in his youth, and “cut” as soon as 
he attained maturity, will be puffed up into a second-rate Colossus 
and placed on a pedestal of correspondence, characteristics, remj. 
niscences, and such like ware. Or we prepare ourselves for a 
biographico-critical dissertation, written to prove that a poem some 
sixteen lines in length was composed in a certain July, and not in 
the preceding March as somebody has wrongly imagined. A ter. 
rible affair is the Goethe-Schiller literature, with all its gradations 
from acumen to stupidity, from an honest desire of disseminati 
information to an unwholesome facility in bookmaking. In the 
work of producing “ bores” in the shape of commentaries, illustra- 
tions, and biographies, the German Dioscuri have even outshone 
Dante, the great bore-producer of Tuscany. We are reminded of 
those hills which are formed in certain parts by the established 
prescription that every passenger shall fling a pebble on a given 
spot. The largeness of the hill amazes us, but when we begin to 
reflect that the pebbles were mere pebbles after all, representing no 
artistical proficiency, our admiration begins sensibly to decline, 

With this instinctive dread of a large portion of German litera- 
ture, we took up, not without hearty misgiving, this edition of 
the celebrated “Xenia.” It is well known that Schiller and 
Goethe, after a long period of mutual coldness, began to sympa- 
thize with each other through coéperation in a periodical work en- 
titled “ Die Horen”; and that when this publication was indiffer- 
ently received, they avenged themselves by discharging on the 
critics and poetasters of the day a volley of pungent epigrams, to 
which the Roman Martial furnished the name of “ Xenia.” As the 
darts of wit were hurled in all directions, the “ Xenia,” properly 
understood, furnish a very lively picture of the state of German 
thought, literature, and prejudice, about the year 1797. That acom- 
ment is necessary to give intelligibility to distiches the very sub- 
stance of which is allusion, must be admitted as a matter of course, 
especially by foreigners, who have little traditional knowledge of 
the literature of a country, and generally obtain their information 
through black and white alone. We only feared that the com- 
mentator would overdo his work ; that we should be deluged with 
dull, minute dissertations as to which of the poets wrote each par- 
ticular epigram, in spite of the disapprobation with which Goethe, 
in a conversation with Eckermann, spoke of every attempt to pene- 
trate the mystery of joint-authorship ; and that we should have 
a heap of unreadable chronological lore, fixing the day if not the 
hour when each scintillation of wit began. 

We have been agreeably mistaken. Herr Saupe has done his 
> ae gently. He has started with a history of the first friend- 
ship of Goethe and Schiller, which, though containing no new 
facts, serves to make his book complete, and to bring out the 
“ Xenia” with proper perspicuity. Then comes a reprint of the 
“ Xenia” themselves, accompanied by a running comment, giving 
the reader just as much as he requires to know, and no more. 
Next follows a biographical dictionary, in which all the —_ 
mentioned in the “ Xenia” are alphabetically arranged ; and lastly 
we have a history of the “ Xenien-Sturm ”—that is to say, of the 
eounter-attacks which the Tritons provoked against themselves by 
their onslaught on the minnows. This is all good and useful; 
and when we further state that the whole is contained in a port- 
able volume, we have added one important reason more to recom- 
mend the result of Herr Saupe’s labours to the notice of those who 
would read and understand a work that may be called the “ Dun- 
ciad ” of Germany. 

* Die Schiller Géthéschen Xenien, erliiutert von E.I. Saupe. Leipzig, 1852. 





THE VICISSITUDES OF COMMERCE." 

Tue “ commerce” of this title should be read “ cotton”; for the 
business part of the tale consists of the story of the cotton-trade : 
the invention of Hargreave—the riots by which it was accompanied 
—the subsequent improvements of machinery—the oppression of the 
operatives—the Ten-Hours Bill and its evasion. These matters of 
fact, however, are embodied in the form of fiction, intermixed with 
sketches of the stereotyped characters among the tne 
There is the homely old Lancashire weaver, rising to wealth by 
hard labour, yet proud of retaining his native simplicity or rather 
coarseness ; with his descendant, cultivated, well-meaning, and libe- 
ral, but as prejudiced in his way against his people as any Tory 
can possibly be against the sail at large. ‘There is also the ex- 
travagant and consequently embarrassed millowner, getting into 
the hands of some smart Manchester men, by whom he is robbed, 
and in due time ruined. The factory hands, too, are figures in the 
piece; painted for the most part with little imagination, and by 
no means couleur de rose; nor, indeed, is the elite of the cotton 
lords very highly flattered. wa 

As regards the history of the trade and the characteristics of the 
traders, whether masters or men, the author has some knowledge, 


* The Vicissitudes of Commerce ; a Tale of the Cotton Trade. In two volumese 


Published by Saunders and Otley. 
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with a pretty fair command of the Doric and nearly unintelligible 
dialect of Lancashire. The writer, however, is evidently not one 
of them; as little does the book smack of an agricultural friend of 
corn and foe to cotton. The knowledge has probably been picked 
up by some favourer of the Ten-Hours Bill, who has had a 
practical experience of Lancashire; for although there is little in 
the book that cannot be found in blue books, &c., there is a sort of 
reality about much of the matter that seems to have been drawn 


from life. : 

But knowledge alone does not suffice for fiction. There must be 
an animating spirit and dramatic power as well; in both of which 
this writer is deficient. The maxim that knowledge is power, 
however, is illustrated in Zhe Vicissitudes of Commerce. As long 
as the book is confined to the cotton trade, it is real, if literal. 
When the author wanders into romance, he takes for his heroine a 
factory-girl, who turns out to be the daughter of a territorial lord, 
and sends his hero, the son of a cotton-spinner, to India; but he 
exhibits very slender knowledge of real life, or of the East, and 
still less of the friendly spirit of the Anglo-Indians. 

An example of the writer's style will be furnished by a landscape 
and the new garden of Mr. Morland, which has superseded that 
of the old squire’s. It is a sermon preached on the text of “ And 
call they this improvement ?” in Campbell's “ Lines on Revisiting 
a Scottish river. 

“The ivy continues to flourish round the old chapel, burying the walls, and 
climbing to the summit of the belfry. The interior is preserved in its origi- 
nal state, though divine service has ceased to be performed init. The gardens 
are neater kept, and the plant-houses more profusely stocked than formerly ; 
whilst the grounds display an almost lavish expenditure of money, but ac- 
complished with good taste, and not out of a mere vulger ostentation, very 
frequently exhibited by men in the same station of life as the present owner 
of the estate. Still there is something deficient,—the flower-beds are not so 
well arranged with the simple but beautiful blossoms of our own native land ; 
what there are consist chiefly of rare and expensive foreign plants, little 
adapted to the damp variable climate of that portion of Lancashire. 

“We enter the high-road at the lodge; an elegant little structure, of the 
same date as the modern portion of the hall. After passing this, we turn to 
the right, and, at the distance of a quarter of a mile, the valley opens upon 
our view. But how changed the whole scene! Nothing, not even nature 
itself, except on the summit of the hills, retains the aspect it wore half a 
century ago. Then, how beautiful the woods of mingled trees appeared! 
The graceful birch, sycamore, and stout oak, luxuriated in a congenial cli- 
mate, whilst here and there the pendant boughs of the willow swept the 
brook. 





stomachs his dishonour ; but vows vengeance, and has it. He 
consents to carry off the real heir, and at a future period kidnaps 
the Baronet’s own son, and by substituting one for the other, makes 
Sir Thomas the means of inflicting various cruelties upon his own 
child, taking him all the time for his nephew and rival. While 
Antony Corbet, his son and daughter, are in various ways tor- 
menting and cheating the Baronet, (inter alia, by the substitution 
of his illegitimate for his legitimate son,) coals of fire are heaping 
up in other directions. Lord Dunroe, for example, is not the heir 
to title or estate; his father, the excellent Lord Cullamore, having 
married a second wife while the first was living. The perpetration 
of these enormities, with the various plots and counterplots they 
occasion, makes plenty of what the players call “ business,” and 
the rather elaborate winding-up serves to punish evil-doers and 
vindicate the ways of Providence. 

In execution, this novel is not the most successful of the author's 
works. Mr. Carleton has at the best of times a tendency to 
heaviness, arising from a want of true dramatic life; so that his 
dialogues require a strong situation to give them interest and mo- 
tion. The didactic, and indeed religious object of the author, has 
induced him to increase this slowness of progression by reflections 


| extending to a short essay; while a mistaken taste has led him to 


| encumber his narrative with descriptions needlessly long. 





The ear was gladdened with the sound of the huntsman’s horn, or | 


soothed by the lowing of the caitle, impatiently awaiting the hour for milk- | 


ing; and, as evening approached, the angler might have been observed, in- | 


tent upon his sport. 

“ But what do we find remaining of this once peaceful rural picture? All 
has vanished—passed away like a dream, A new race has sprung up, peo- 
pling the valley with its thousands of inhabitants, who, had they been the 
malicious genii of Eastern fable, could hardly have made greater havoc of 


the beauties of nature. And the amazement is heightened by the noise which | 
assails the ear: it is a sound resembling the murmur of some mighty cata- | 


ract when its roar is deadened by an intervening hill. 
able to solve the phenomenon without assistance. Let us imagine ourselves 
addressing the old man who is approaching us, as we stand on the brow of 
the hill. He has a small can and handkerchief in his hand. We may con- 
clude, judging from his aged appearance, that he is one of the original stock. 

“* Fine evening, this?’ 

“Varo, sur.’ 

“* Are you a native of this part of the country ?’ 

“* Au wur born up o’ th’ hill soide here, seventy-eight yer agone, come 
next kesmus.’ 

“*Then you must have witnessed many changes here during that time, 
and be able to inform us what that monstrous building, directly opposite, is,— 
the one resembling the broadside of a ship of the line, or, more properly, 
from its vast height, the perforated cliff of some iron-bound coast.’ 

“*That’s a cotton-mill. It belongs to Messer Morland.’ 

_ “*And that low building, with the roof glittering in the sun’s rays, as if 
it = one sheet of glass, and extending over such an immense space of 

‘ound ?” 

“*That’s his pare-loom shed. It’s um as is makin’ that rumblin’ neyse 
as yo yearn. An thoos lung rows o’ cottages is aw his.’ 

“* And, my man, what is the height of that column, which raises its 
top almost to the skies? If it were not thickly coated with soot, we should 
have “x pen that the object of its erection had been to perpetuate the fame 
of a Nelson or a Wellington, so well is the stone-work wrought, and so beau- 
tifully is it finished.’ 

_“*We dunnot caw um columns here. That chimbly’s a hundred an’ 
eighty feet tut top; un a bonny pipe it is too. There wer’ nerthin’ o’ this 


But we shall not be | 


| 


here when I wer a lad; it’s haw sprung up sin th’ Morlands coom t’ this | 


country soide.’”’ 


CARLETON’S RED MALL." 
THE distinguishing feature of this fiction is its Jrish character ; not 
the rich, racy, genuine humour of Misther Pat, or the more exter- 
nal trait which goes little deeper than the brogue, but that Mile- 
sian turn for the horrible which drives tragedy to the verge of 
burlesque, and probably produces the occasionally frightful modes 
of Trish murder. The father of “the Baronet’s Daughter” is 
quite the model of a villain. He kidnaps his brother's son, to suc- 


ceed to the estate; he accumulates mone by all sorts of hardness | 


and oppression; he kills his wife by unkindness; and he deter- 
mines to +’ the heroine, his daughter and only child, to the 
profligate Lord Dunroe, because he is heir-apparent to an earldom. 
Sir Thomas Gourlay, the Baronet, is moreover very ugly and un- 
gainly—quite an ogre, in fact; and pursues his objects not in 
mere disregard of a deity, but in defiance of him, placing a 
bold reliance upon himself alone. Such a person is of course 
to be punished ; indeed, to 
the ~~ of the author; and 
it too. In early youth, Sir Thomas had seduced the daughter of 
4 tenant, who turns out a kind of Meg Merrilies. Antony Corbet 


* Red Hall, or the Baron t's Ds: , ‘8 
PT ar oe € aughter. By William Carleton, Esq., Author of 
Stories of the Irish Peasautry,” &c. In three volumes. Published by Saunders 


and Otley. 


point a moral on his career is | 
pretty smartly he points | 





Still 


there is plenty of variety and incident in the book. 








HEALTH OF LONDON DURING THE WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 13, 
[From the Official Return.} 


Ten Weeks Week 

of 1842-51, of 1862. 
Zymotic Diseases....sscesescevccccsecsecvececcsceesecssevcesees 2,401 eee 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other diseases of uncertain or variable seat,, 489 eens 
Tubercular Diseases .......cccececceecsceesccevecseceseess seeeee 1,658 eevee 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Senses.,...... 1,152 eeee 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels .......6+.secceeeeeeeeee - 355 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration .... 1,766 





Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion... 605 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &C......0eccscccesceveeeveeceseecees 

Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &c.......+.+ 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints, &c. 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &c,...... 
Malformations 








PD eecccceerecercseeeeessseeeeseeeeseess 


Tota! (including unspecified causes). 








BIRTHS, 

On the 19th September, at Government House, Cape Town, the Wife of Lieutenant- 
Governor Darling, of a son. 

On the 8th November, the Lady Eleanor Wodehouse, of a daughter. 

On the 9th, at Kilbrittain Castle,‘ county of Cork, the Lady of Lieut.-Col. Alcock 
Stowell, of a daughter. 

On the llth, at Carleton Hall, Suffolk, the Lady of Lieutenant-Colonel Bonham, 
of a son. 

On the llth, at Shillinglee Park, Sussex, the Countess Winterton, of a son. 

On the 12th, at Northchurch House, Northchurch, Herts, the Wife of John Lane, 
Esq., of twins— son and daughter. 

On the 12th, at Buckingham House, Cheltenham, the Wife of the Rev. T. C. H. 
Leaver, of Rockhampton Rectory, Gloucestershire, of a daughter. 

On the 12th, in Eaton Square, the Lady Caroline Augusta Ricketts, of a daughter. 

On the 12th, in Kensington Crescent, the Hon. Mrs. William Law, of a son, 

On the l4th, in Lowndes Street, the Hon. Mrs. O’Callaghan, of a son. 

On the l4th, in Eaton Place, the Wife of William Jones Loyd, Esq., of a son. 

On the l4th, in Upper Harley Street, the Lady Laura Palmer, of a daughter. 

On the 14th, in Devonshire Terrace, the Wife of Sir George Larpent, Bart., pre- 
maturely, of twin sons; one still-born. 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 9th November, at Aston-on-Trent, Derbyshire, Lionel Skipwith, Esq., 
sixth son of the late Sir Gray Skipwith, Bart., of Newbold Hall, Warwickshire, to 
Nannette, fourth daughter of the late Thomas Walker, Esq., of Ravenfield Park, 
Yorkshire. 

On the 9th, at Jesus Chapel, Pear Tree Green, Southampton, Alfred Fone, Dp 
¢ rp to Fanny, third daughter of the late Commander William Boxer, * 
of Dover. 

On the 10th, at St. Martin’s Church, Liverpool, Captain Charles Tri; 
lin, Royal Artillery, youngest son of the late Sir William Franklin, K.C. 
only daughter of Francis Haywood, Esq., of Liverpool. 

On the 11th, at Christ Church, St. Pancras, the Rev. Thomas P. Sproule, Rector 
of Scaldwell, Northamptonshire, to Elizabeth, youngest daughter of the late Rev, Na- 
thaniel Cotton, Rector of Thornby, Northamptonshire. 

On the llth, at Lyncombe and Widcombe Church, Bath, Otto Courtin, Esq., of 
Manheim, to Maria Ann, eldest daughter of the late Lieutenant-General Sir Edward 
Barnes, of Beech Hill Park, Barnet, G.C.B., M.P. 

On the 15th, at Exmouth, Captain Henry BR. Browne, of the Ninth Foot, eldest son 
of Major-General Sir Henry Browne, of Bronwylle, Flintshire, to Frances M. A. Par- 
sons, only daughter of Captain Parsons, R.N. 





ce Frank- 
+» to Lucy, 


DEATHS. 

On the 9th November, at Naples, the Earl of Shrewsbury ; in his 61st year. 

On the 10th, at Trafford Park, Lancashire, 8ir Thomas Joseph de Trafford, Bart. ; 
in his 74th year. 

On the llth, in London, Major-General Thomas Fenn Addison, of Chilton Lodge, 
near Sudbury, Suffolk, J. P. for the counties of Essex and Suffolk; in his 50th year. 

On the llth, at Tunbridge Wells, Jane Fotheringham, relict of the late Lieutenant- 
Colonel Hailes, K.H., and eldest daughter of Sir Robert Campbell, Bart. 

On the 13th, in Portman Square, the Dowager Lady Macnaghten, 

On the 14th, Eleonara, wife of Sir Roger Palmer, Bart. - : 

On the Mth, at Woolbeding, Lieutenant-General Sir Henry Frederick Bouverie, 
G.C.B. and G.C.M.G, 








s J 
MILITARY GAZETTE. 

Orrick or OrpNanxck, Nov. 3.—Royal Regt. Artillery—Sec. Lieut. C. B. Bracken 
bury to be First Lieut. vice J. D. Wright, resigned. : 

Corps of Royal Engineers—Sec. Lieut. R. W. Duff, with temporary rank, to be 
Sec. Lieut. with permanent rank, 

Orrick or OxpNANCE, Nov. 15.—Royal Regt. of Artillery—First Lieut. N. 8. K 
Bayly to be Sec. Capt. vice Smith-Neill, dec.; Sec. Lieut. E. Markham to be First 
Lieut. vice Bayly. The date of the commission of First Lieut. Brackenbury has been 
altered to the 27th September 1852. 

y , ~AvVOUTTD 
NAVAL GAZETTE. 
Apmrrary, Nov. 13.—Corps of Royal Marines—First Lieut. D. Blyth to be Capt. 
vice Brevet Major M‘Kinnon, retired upon full-pay; First Lieut. J. E. W . Lawrence, 
Adjt. tothe Artillery Companies,) to be Capt. vice Brevet Major C. C, Williamson, 
retired on full-pay ; Sec. Lieut. F. L, Dowse to be First Lieut. vice Blyth, promoted ; 
Sec. Lieut. A. Wolrige to be First Lieut. vice Lawrence, promoted. 


, if " . 
COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, November 16. . 
Partwersuirs Dissonvep.—Turnbull and Lund, Manchester, linen-yarn-mer- 
chants—Holroyd and Illingworth, Manningham, Bradford, joiners— Hurst and Co. 
Saddleworth, engineers—Hickmans Brothers, Bilston, iron-lounders; as far as me 
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i S. and T. Hickman—J. and J. Broadie, Manchester, silk-manufacturers—G. 
. and 8. M. Walker, White Lion Street, Norton Folgate, coach-makers—Clark and 
Melton, Regent Street, dealers in pictures— Mitton and Co. Birmingham, engineers ; 
as far as regards T. Bryan— Andrews and Holmes, Charles Street, Grosvener Square, 

ers—Gough and Sumner, Birmingham, paper-dealers — Hobson Brothers, 
fioundsditch, hardwaremen—Gibson and Richardson, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, agri- 
cultural-implement-makers—Wheeler and Co. Oldham, manufacturers—Nottle and 
Watson, Sunderland, ship-brokers—Elkin and Newbon, Stoke-upon-Trent, manu- 
facturers of earthenware ; as far as regards T. Newbon—W.and E. Fisher, Kingsgate 
Street, Holborn, cloth-workers—Dunne and Co. Manchester, packers—Watkinson 
and Co. Bradford, Yorkshire, woolstaplers—M ‘Glen and Oldham, Basinghall Street, 
wool-brokers— Milroy and Rodie, Glasgow, tea-merchants—Wyllie ont Johnston, 
Glasgow, wine-merchants. 

Bankrvpts.—Joseru Warren, Ramsgate, stationer, to surrender Nov. 23, Dec. 23: 
solicitor, Goddard, King Street, Cheapside ; official assignee, Bell, Coleman Street 
Buildings—James Barton, Sutton Valence, Kent, brewer, Nov. 26, Dec. 21: solici- 
tors, Church and Langdale, Southampton Buildings; Hart and Kipping, Maidstone ; 
official assignee, Nicholson, Basinghall Street—Bensamin Arrwe.it, Westbury, 
Wiltshire, builder, Nov. 20, Dec. 17: solicitors, Sewell and Co. Old Broad Street ; Payne 
and Bartrum, Bath; official assignee, Nicholson, Basinghall Street—Josuvua Met- 
cALFe, Fenchurch Street, merchant, Nov. 26, Jan. 8: solicitors, Laurence and Plews, 
Old Jewry Chambers; official assignee, Pennell, Guildhall Chambers—Wicu1aM 
Barieyman, Feering, Essex, carpenter, Nov. 26, Dec. 29: solicitors, Vallences, 
Essex Street, Strand; Blood, Witham, Essex; official assignee, Graham, Coleman 
Street—Joun Hutt, Prospect Place, Holloway Road, builder, Nov. 25, Dec. 21 : so- 
licitor, Taylor, South Street, Finsbury Square ; official assignee, Groom, Abchurch 
Lane—Joun Becker, Reading, coal-merchant, Nov. 30, Dec. 21: solicitors, Hill 
and Heald, Throgmorton Street; Slocombe, Readiag; official assignee, Groom, Ab- 
church Lane—Groree Epwin James, Brierly Hill, Staffordshire, draper, Nov. 24, 
Dec. 21: solicitor, Baker, Birmingham ; official assignee, Bittleston, Birmingham— 
Witu1am Fawxyer, Kidderminster, victualler, Nov. 27, Dec. 18: solicitors, Mot- 
teram and Co. Birmingham; Sanders and Son, Kidderminster; official assignee, 
Whitmore, Birmingham—Witt1am Henry Hottanp and Ricwarp Brapsvury, 
Manchester, commission-agents, Nov. 29, Dec. 22: solicitors, Jaques and Co. Ely 
Place; Heath, Manchester; official assignee, Fraser, Manchester. 

» Diviwenpvs.—Dec. 4, Finneberg, Hertford, builder—Dec. 14, Millard, Reading, 
copper-smith—Dec. 10, Paterson and Harwood, Sise Lane, hat-manufacturers— Dec. 
14, Harriss, Leicester Square, carpet-warchouseman—Dec. 9, Clayton and Co. Preston, 
bankers—Dec. 9, Halcro, Sunderland, provision-merchant—Dec. 7, Leader, Liver- 
pool, joiner— Dec. 7, Pritchard, Liverpool, tea-merchant—Dec. 9, Lilly, Liverpool, 
merchant—Dec. 9, Kirkman, Liverpool, merchant—Dec. 7, Holroyd, Leeds, twine- 
spinner—Dec. 7, Dove, Leeds, currier—Dec. 15, Nicholson, Rise, Yorkshire, dealer. 

Certiricates.—T7o be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
ve 16, Patten, Marks Tey, Essex, victualler—Dec. 10, Green, Bread 
Street Hill, paper-manufacturer—Dec. 8, Richardson, Lombard Street, merchant— 
Dec. 8, Hollamby, Hurstperpoint, grocer—Dec. 8, Addis and Onions, Gloucester, 
vinegar-manufacturers. 

Deciarations or Divipenps.—Nash and Neale, Reigate, bankers ; fifth div. of 1s. 
any Tuesday ; Pennell, Guildhall Chambers—Higginson, Liverpool, merchant ; se- 
cond div. of 6d. Nov. 17, or any subsequent Wednesday ; Turner, Liverpool—T. and 
A. M‘Cree, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, grocers ; first div. of 8s. 3d. ; first and final div. of 
20s. on the separate estate of r M‘Cree ; and first div. of 10s. on the separate estate 
of A. M‘Cree, Nov. 20, or any subsequent Saturday ; Wakley, Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
—Holmes and Marshall, Sunderland, timber-merchants ; second div. of 6d. (in ad- 
dition to 3s. 4d. previously declared,) Nov. 20, or any subsequent Saturday ; Baker, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Scorch Sequesrrations.—Murdoch, Dundee, writer, Nov. 23, Dec. 21—Crawford, 
Glasgow, mill-wright, Nov. 18, Dec. 9—Anderson, Edinburgh, brush-manufacturer, 
Noy. 22, Dec. 13—Neave and Firnie, Dundee, spinners, Noy. 23, Dec. 14. 


Friday, November 19. 

Partyersuirs Disso.vep.—Felkin and Innes, Old Change, calico-printers—Cus- 
sons and Co. Bunhill Row, manufacturers of bookbinders’ cloth—Coulbourn and 
Growcutt, Wednesbury, ironmasters—Bell and Holland, Nottingham, stationers— 
Crocker and Co. Gresham Street, Irish-linen-factors—W all and Bishop, Great Pres- 
cott Street, Goodman’s Fields, wine-merchants— Brown and Co. Barlborough, Der- 
byshire, farmers—Hazeldine and Ward, Manchester, brewers—Battersby and White, 
Liverpool, coopers—Brotherton and Rigg, Whitehaven, railway-contractors— 
M‘Glew and Oldham, Basinghall Street, wool-brokers—Mitchell and Hartley, Pri- 
met Bridge, Colne, iron-founders—Agar and Raymond, Hull, coal-merchants—The 
Aberdeen Steam Navigation Company, Northern Assurance Company, North of Scot- 
land Banking Company, City of Glasgow Banking Company; as far as regards J. 
Forbes and P, Wilkinson—Dirom and Co. Liverpool, Dirom and Co. London, Dirom 
and Co. Bombay, Dirom and Co. Canton, East India merchants. 

Banxrvupts.—Jonn Henny Davy, Parker Street, Drury Lane, coach-wheelwright, 
to surrender Nov. 26, Jan. 7: solicitor, Shillibeer, Great James Street, Bedford 
Row; official assignee, Cannan, Aldermanbury—James Feit, New Street, New 
Road, builder, Nov. 26, Jan.7: solicitor, Bickley, Temple; official assignee, Whit- 
more, Basinghall Street-—Joun Winzar, Salisbury, apothecary, Nov. 29, Dec. 30: 
solicitors, Taylor and Collison, Great James Street, Bedford Row; official assignee, 
Johnson, Basinghall Street—Cuarires Goppen, Cropley Street, Hoxton, broker, 
Dec. 1, Jan. 8: solicitor, Hatton, Strand; official assignee, Pennell, Basinghall 
Street—Ricnarp Parircnarp, Bangor, ale-dealer, Nov. 26, Dec. 23: solicitor, 
Greene, Liverpool ; official assignee, Bird, Liverpool -- Rowert Pack junior, Liver- 
pool, iron-founder, Nov. 30, Dec. 21: solicitor, Pemberton, Liverpool; official assig- 
nee, Cazenove, Liverpool—Witiiam Roperts, Bethesda, Carnarvonshire, joiner, 
Nov. 26, Dec. 23 : solicitor, Williams, Liverpool ; official assignee, Turner, Liver- 

l—Freperick Price, Bristol, button-dealer, Nov. 30, Dec. 28: solicitors, 
aman, Pancras Lane ; Brittan and Sons, Bristol ; official assignee, Miller, Bristol 
—Joun Hawt, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, corn-factor, Dec. 3, Jan. 7 : solicitors, Hodge, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne; Sudlows and Co. Bedford Row; official assignee, Baker, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Drivipexpvs.— Dec. 10, Braine, Oxford, saddler—Dec. 10, Smallwood, Sandal Magna, 
Yorkshire, schoolmaster—Dec. 10, Swansborough and Oake, Grimsby, warehouse- 
men and flax-merchante—Dec. 10, Driffield, Beverley, draper—Dec. 10, Collett, 
Princes Street, Hanover Square, milliner—Dec. 10, Wall, Bayswater, apothecary— 
Dec. 11, Cox, Norwich, cabinet-maker— Dec. 11, Kelly, Newport, Monmouth, book- 
seller—Dec. 11, Macqueen, Macao, China, merchant—Dec. 11, Fuller, City Road, 
re tapers 1a 14, Dilkes, Warrington, innkeeper— Dec. 13, Burt and Watson, 

8, commission-agents— Dec. 13, Winterbottom, Huddersfield, spinner—Dec. 16, 
Taverner, Nuneaton, silk-manufacturer— Dec. 15, Dalton, Coventry, silk-dyer—Dec. 
17, Cullen, Nottingham, grocer—Dec. 17, Barnsdall, Nottingham, timber-merchant 
—Dec. 11, Fitchett, Birmingham, casting-pot-maker— Dec. 10, Wraith, Liverpool, 





eurrier— Dec. 10, Farrell, Liverpool, provision-dealer—Dec. 11, Marsden and Clay- | 


ton, Wardle, Lancashire, cotton-manufacturers. 

Certiricates.— 70 be rr unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.— Dec. 14, Ward, Bond Court, Walbrook, wine-merchant— Dec. 10, Collett, 
Princes Street, Hanover Square, milliner—Dec. 10, Watson, Craven Street, wine- 
merchant—Dec. 17, Sparks, Cirencester, surgeon— Dec. 13, Newbold, Barton-under- 
Needwood, Staffordshire, innkeeper—Dec. 10, Wood and Norton, Wath-upon- 
Dearne, Yorkshire, millers. 

Deciarations oF Divipenps.—Clark, Bear Garden, Southwark, plumber; second 
div. of 3s. and 4s. 8d. on new proofs, Nov. 20, and three subsequent Saturdays; Ed- 
wards, Sambrook Court—Morgan, Portman Market, victualler; first div. of ls. 8d. 
Nov. 20, and three subsequent Saturdays; Edwards, Sambrook Court—Barnjum, 
Pall Mall East, wine-merchant: second div. of 2s. 6d. Nov. 20, and three subsequent 
Saturdays; Edwards, Sambrook Court—Barnes, Thaxted, surgeon; first div. of 5s. 
6d. Nov. 20, and three subsequent Saturdays; Edwards, Sambrook Court—Pearman. 
Cold Harbour Road, Brixton, builder; first div. of 10s. Nov, 25, and three subse- 
quent Thursdays; Stansfeld, Basinghall Street—Passman, Stockton-upon-Tees, 
currier; second div. of 5d. (in addition to 3s. 4d. previously declared,) Nov. 20, or 
any subsequent Saturday; Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne— Wilton, Sheffield, linen- 
draper ; first div. of 6s. Sd. Nov. 22, or any subsequent Monday; Freeman, Sheflield 
~—Boden, Sheffield, razor-manufacturer; second div. of lls. 7jd. and upon new 
proofs lds. lljd. Nov. 22, or any subsequent;Monday ; Freeman, Sheffield—Bailes, 
Sheftield, victualler ; first div. of 1s. 10}d. Nov. 22, or any subsequent Monday; Free- 
man, Sheflield—Child and Barker, Wakefield, contractors; first div. of ls. 6d. ; also 
a first div. of ls. on the separate estate of J. Child; also a first div. of 3s. on the se- 

arate estate of W. Barker, any day after Nov. 22; Young, Leeds—Ibbetson, 

radford, bookseller ; first div. of 4s. any day on or after Nov. 22; Young, Leeds— 
Dilger, Bradford, general-dealer; first div. of 1s. 7d. any day on or after Noy. 22; 
Young, Leeds. 

Scorcn SrquesTRaTiIoNs.—Mackenzie, Edinburgh, solicitor, Nov. 23, Dec. 21— 
Blaikley and Good, Glasgow, jewellers, Nov. 23, Dec. 14—Forbes, Arbroath, flax- 
spinner, Noy, 24, Dec. 1)—Rankin, Barrachnie, coal-master, Nov. 25, Dec. 16, 











PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUN 


| Saturd. 







D8. (Closing Prices.) 
Monday. | Tuesday.) Wednes.; ‘Thurs, | Friday, 


| 
—— 








| 

Sper Cent Consols...csecesecrecceseseee, 1003 | 1003 | 2 |} 1003 | 

Ditto for Account .... spekvoast ‘Uae ti 1oof 1004 j joo! . ive} 
3 per Cents Reduced... woveeel 993 | 993 | 993 | nf | SB | Hee 
34 per Cents .....eeecess eccece 102} | oad } 1023 | 103 | 3& 163 
Long Annuities ......... oe — i 63 64) 22% be 
Bank Stock, 7 per Cent...... “| — — 221 22, | #3 

India Stock, 10} per Cent....... ove] 2782 | —— | — | -—— | Ea | Sat 
Exchequer Bills, 1}d. per diem voce 22 pm. | -— 73 — ws * 
India Bonds 3 per Cent........+eseeee0-./83 pm. | 85 —_— =u eo 

FOREIGN FUNDS. 












(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 























































Austrian. eee -5p.Ct.; 82 | Massachusetts (Sterling). ..5 p. Ct, 107 
elgian.. Ag 96} | Mexican . eovccccensd = | 2 
| __ ee 4- — Mississipp caccseads = Pr 
Brazilian ...... . 1002. || New York....-..ccecceeeeeS — oa 
Buenos Ayres .. en 74 QhIO 2.0000 ceccecerecesees’ — mb 
Chilian ........ &t— 107 Pennsylvania .....sece000.5 — | 96 
Danish ...... 5— 1064 Peruvian.. , 104 
DRED ccccccccesecesececces = 84y | Portuguese i — rend 
Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilders) ..23 — 65} || Ditto. ... 3 = es 
WULO ..cecccccerevececened — 973 | Russian .. 5 — lis 

_ — | Ditto “q— | 104) 
— | 105f. 25c, |) Sardinian 5— | 00 
— —— | Spanish...... et eeeeeeeeeee 3— | 5ig 
=_ — | Ditto New Deferred.......3 — 25 
- _— | Ditto (Passive) ..... ee rececccccess — 
Maryland (Sterling)......6 — 96 Venezuela ....esecececeeeesdh — 40 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Raltware— | Baxas— 
Caledonian .........++6 ° 593 Austr eeceveccce cose 94 
Edinburgh and Glasgow . 75 British North American.. 60 
Eastern Counties ........ 12 Colonial ...... — 
Great Northern ........0+esee00+ St | Commercial ef London . —_— 
Great South. and West. Ireland.. 1013. | ‘London and Westminster ... 34h 
Great Western ......... evererers 96 London Joint Stock.... } 20) 
Hull and Selby ...........+ ° 1133 National of Ireland .. ° — 
Lancashire and Yorkshire . . 874 National Provincial... i|— 
Lancaster and Carlisle ...... eeese 854 | Provincial of Ireland... ° 46) 
London, Brighton, & South Coast.|| 107} | Union of Australia, .. | 89h 
London and Blackwall..... ..... bs Union of Loudon... ........000+ _ 
London and North-western e 124 MinEs— 
78 Brazilian Imperial ...........+ 5 
eee 37 Ditto (St. John del Key). . 30} 
Scottish Central........... 89 Cobre Copper ........ ° “a 
South-eastern and Dover .. 77 Nouveau Monde, .....00+eeeee08 4} 
South-western ....... eeeces coves 96 MISCELLAN EOUS— | 
York, Newcastle, and Berwic 753 Australian Agricultural | 48 
York and North Midland .... 584 Canada ........ i — 
Docxs— General Steam 255 
East and West India... 168, | Peninsular and Or: 89) 
London ....... 130 | Royal Mail Steam.. 784 
St. Katherine . loo =|) South Aus ‘ 27) 
BANK OF ENGLAND. 


An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending on 
Saturday, the 13th day of Nov. 1852. 


ISSUER DEPARTMENT. 


Notes issued socesessovececess £34,699,275 


£34,699,275 


Government Debt. 


soveveceee £11,015,100 
Other Securities . 2,984 






| Gold Coin and Bul 20,630,121 
Sliver Bellies coco ceecececcoce 19,154 
£34 699,275 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


Proprietors’ Capital .......... £14,553,000 
Rest co sececece eeeces eoeee 8,127,453 
Public Deposits* seeseesee 5,973,230 
Other Deposits ....... escecece 12,367,099 
Seven Day and other Bills..... 1,507,161 


£37 527 913 





Government Securities. (in- 

cluding Dead Weight Annuity) £13,962 ,688 
Other Securities. ........++.+++ 11,493,768 
Notes ....... eecceres soseceees 11,496,990 
Gold and Silver Coin.......... 574,497 





£37 527 943 


-) 
* Including Exchequer, Savings- Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividead Accts, 





BULLION. Per oz. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard ....43 17 9 
Foreign Gold in Coin,Pourtugal Pieces 0 0 0 
New Dollars .....0.-eeeee esoscce @ 6 BZ 
Silver in Bars, Standard ...........0 5 1g 


| METALS. Per ton. 
Copper, British Cakes£102 10 0.. © 
Iron, Welsh Bars..... 715 0... 8 
Lead, British Pig..... 19 0 @.. © 
Steel, Swedish Keg... 16 0 0... 0 


oecoevso 
eceso 








GRAIN, Mark 
eS a} ® & 
Wheat, R.New 32 to36 , Rye .seeeee 280032 

Fine ....... 36—40 | Barley ..... 22—24 
Old ...ee+. 38—40 | Malting .. 30—31 
40—42 | Malt, Ord... 54—58 





.44—48 | Peas, Hog .. 30—32 





AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. 
Per Qr. (Imperial) of England und Wales. 
Wheat... 38s. 114. | Rye ....... 278. 24 
Barley.... 28 10 Beans . 7 





40—44 | Fine ..... 58—60 | 


Lane, Noy. 19, 


White .... 36—38 Fine .. 18—19 
Boilers ... 38—40| Poland ... 19—20 

| Beans, Ticks. 32—33 | Fine ., 20—21 
Old. « 35—37 | Potato... 2-H 
Indian Corn, 28—30 | Fine .. 24-25 


» &) a. & 
| Maple..... 33to34 Oats, Feed., 17to18 






WEEKLY AVERAGE. 
For the Weck ending Nov. 13. 
.| Wheat ... 39%. 1ld. | Ryc........5 276 84s 
Barley ..... 30 2 Beans ...... 35 4 









Oats ...... 17 LU Peas ....... 32 065 =| Oats ....... 18 7 Peas ...... . 3 6 
FLOUR. PROVISIONS. 
Town-made .........+. per sack 40s. to 43s.' Butter—Rest Fresh, lds. per doz. 
Beconds , 26. -ececececsceceees -37 — Carlow, 4i. 0s. to 4l, 4s. per cwt. 
Essex and Suffolk, on board ship 34 — 37 Bacon, Irish ...........per cwt. 48s. to 50s, 
Norfolk and Stockton ....... «+e BL — 34 Cheese, Cheshire . e > 
American ........ per barrel 19 — 24 Derby Plain .... 
Canadian ......60ceceeeeeee 19 — 24 | Hams, York 


Bread, 6d. to 7 jd. the 4lb. loaf. 





| Eggs, French, per 120, 4s, 3d. to 5s. Od. 
































BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
Newoate ann LeaDENmALt.* Smirnrieco.* Heap or Carrie at 
‘. s. d. » & s - ad 6. a, Srrurieco. 
Beef .. 2 6to3 Oto3 2 we. 2 G03 Btod 2] Priday. Monday. 
Mutton 3 0—3 8—4 0 wee 3 GC—4 O—4 8B) Beasts. 1,215..... 4,658 
Veal .. 2WW—3 4—4 0 1... 2 8 —31IO—4 4 Sheep. 4,400 .,... 23,040 
Pork .. 3 OU—3 B—4 4 w.. 3 4— 4 O— 4 4) Calves. 308 ..006 1s7 
Iamb.. 0 O—0 0-0 0 2... 0 O—O O— 0 O| Pigs... 530 rere 330 
* To sink the offal, per 8 Ib. 
HOPS. WOOL 
Kent Pockets... 80s. to 90s. Down and half-bred Hogs per Ib, 15d. to 15}4. 
Choice ditto ......065 ++ 90 — 150 Wether and Ewe........0++++e08 13 — 1} 
Sussex ditto ... 78 — 86 Leicester Hogget and Wether.... 12 — 0 
Farnham ditto..... eoreces ece O80 — © |Fine Combing... .cccccccccece «» lO} — Lb 
HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
CuMBERLAN D. Surruriecs. Wurirecuartt. 
Hay, Good + 78s. to 86s s. to 78s 
Inferio - «0 —70 — 65 
vew -+ oOo— OO — #0 
Clover ..ccccccee « 90 — 98 — 95 
Wheat Straw ......000.5. 28 — 32 — 28 
OILS, COALS, CANDLES. | GROCERIES. 
Rape Oil ... seoeeespercwt. £112 6 | fea, Souchong, fine, per lb., Os. 91. to 1s. 9d, 
Retined . saan - 18 0 Congou, fine ...... ane 8 4 = 7 
Linseed Oil . 1 9 9! Pekoe, flowery......... ~-1l3s—40 





Linseed Oil-Cake . 
Candles, per dozen, 5s. 4d. 

Moulds (6a. per doz.discount) 6s, 44. 

Coals, Hetton......++. « 18s. Od. 


Tees. ccccccccccccccececsscee 178. Od. 


per 1000 12 0 0) 


* In Bond—Duty 2s. 1d. per Ib, 
Coffee, fine (in bond) per ewt. 64s. to 95%. Od. 
Good Ordinary .....+.+ 42 — 484, 04 

| Sugar, Muscovado, percwt... 25s. 64. 
| West India Molasses...... 11s. @4. to 13s, 6d, 
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November 20, 1852.] 
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Dee a 
EPARTMENT of PRACTICAL ART, 
ARLBOROUGH HOUSE. 
LECTURES FOR THE WINTER SESSION. 
On the Facilities afforded by the megeatenens So rh 
Com for acquiring EDUCATION IN ART. In- 
ped ot be by Eonar Cots, C.B. Gencral Superin- 
oteat, WEDNESDAY, 24th Noy. at 2 o'clock. Admission by 
’ 
— Department for imparting 
thods employed by the Depar’ 
non euTION IN ART to all Classes, by R. Reporay e, R.A. 
Art-Superintendent, Sarcnpay, 27th Nov.at 2 o'clock. Ad- 
mission by TAP RESENTATION of vaouranes yeume— 
‘tures by Professor Linoter, F.K-5. on Farpay 
Se 8 o'clock, 26th Nov. 3d Dec. and 10th Dec. Ad- 
mission to the Course, 1s. 6 
On WOOD-ENGRAYVING 
. on Farpar Ever 
eae Curlotmae. ‘Admission to the Course, Is 
On POTTERY, by Dr. Lrow Pravrair. 
Admission 1s. 6d. " = wr . 
On RENAISSANCE ORNAMENT, by R. Worxeum, Esq. 
2s. 
oe Adm FORMS, by Professor FE. Fonnrs. 
ECO) by Owen Jones, Esq. will be announced. 
or rc pa nee Bho Tickets apply to the Clerk o ithe Mu- 
an W. R. DEVERELL, Secretary 
ES merncneien Recntnteenl 
TNIVERSITY OF LONDON.—NO- 
| TICE I8 HEREBY GIVEN, that the following CLAS- 
SICAL SUBJECTS have been selected for Examination in 
this University in the year 1854: viz. f 
For the Mararcvtation Examination: 
Xenornon—Anabasis, Book III. 
Vineit—Georgics, Book 
For the Examination for the Degree of Bacurton or 
Evairipes—The Iphigenia in Aulis. Anvs: 
Crcero—The Somnium Scipionis, and the Orations for 
the Manilian Law, for Marcellus, and for Archias. 
By order of the Senate, R. W. ROTHMAN, Registrar. 


Somerset House, Nov. 15, 1852 


wee LD TO GOD NIGHT OR 
B 


}—Three Lectures by Joun Tuomr- 
“ sas, at 8o'clock, 17th Dec. and 
. 6d. 

Three Lectures. 








LUCHER WERE COME !—Wellington on the 
vield of Waterloo.—Messrs, LEGGATT, HAYWARD, and 
LEGGATT have much satisfaction in announcing that they 
have secured for PRIVATE INSPECTION, at their Gallery, 
that most valuable and deeply interesting Picture, by T. J. 
Barker, illustrating the Meeting of the Duke and Blucher at 
La Belle Alliance on the evening of the Victory of Waterloo. 
The Duke inspected the Picture a few months back, and in 
his characteristic manner pronounced it “ Very good, very 
good indeed !" The Portrait of the Duke is the best of him at 
that period of his life, portraying him when in the possession 
of all his physical and mental vigour. Admission 10 till 5 
o'clock each day.—79, Cornhill. 


ETHLEM AND THE LAW OF 
L 








UNACY.—A PUBLIC MEETING will be shortly 
held, to petition Parliament for an aincadment of the Law of 
Lunacy, and the prevention of the cruel treatment of Luna- 
ties in Bethlem, and other Lunatic Asylums. Parties desi- 
rous of assisting in these objects, are requested to communi- 
cate with the Secretary of the Alleged Lunatic’s Friend So- 
cicay, 44, Craven Street, Strand. 

JOHN T. PERCEVAL, Hon. Secretary. 
~~) r , > 
ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED by the 
4 WESTERN LIFE ASSURANCE and ANNUITY 80 
CIETY, (established 1842, and presenting several important 
new features of Assurance and Annuity to Assurers. Libe- 
ral remuneration given. Application may be made to Ar- 
vaca Scaarcutey, M.A. Author of “Treatises on Benefit 
Building Societies and Life Assurance." J. W. Parker, West 


Strand. 
rr] Talr , 
MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE OF- 
FICE, instituted 1820.—The Directors beg to inform 
persons desirous of insuring, that policies effected with this 
Company during the year 1852 will be entitled to four years’ 
bonas in the quinquennial appropriation of profits to be de- 
clared in 1856. Prospectuses and forms of proposal may be 
obtained at the offices, 1, Old Broad Street, and 16, Pall Mall; 
or from any of the agents. SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 
AB Al TOTT r > 

MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 

PANY, 1, Old Broad Street, London. 
Chairman—Thomas Newman Hunt, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—Jobn Horsicy Palmer, Esq. 

A New Scatz or Paexiems on Insurances for the whole 
term of life has recently been adopted, by which a.matcrial 
reduction has been made at all ages below 50 years. 

Foun rirrns, or 80 per cent of the profits, are assigned to 
Policies every fifth year; and may be applied to increase the 
sam insured; to an immediate payment in cash; or to the 
reduction and ultimate extinction of future Premiums. 

Oxz-tuiap of the Premium on Insurances of 5001. and up- 
wards, for the whole term of life, may remain asa debt upon 
the Policy, to be paid off at convenience ; by which means 
1900. may be insured for the present outlay otherwise re- 
quired for 10002. 

Loaxs.—The Directors will lend sums of 50%. and upwards, 
on the security of Policies effected with this Company for the 
= term of life, when they have acquired an adequate 
value. 

Secvarrr.—Those who effect Insurances with this Compa- 
ny are protected by its large Subscribed Capital from the risk 
incurred by members of Mutual Societies. 

Ixscaaxces without participation in profits may be effected 
at reduced rates. SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 


,coNomIc 


The Right Hon. Sir T. Frankland Lewis, Bt. M.P. Chairman. 
Henry Frederick Stephenson, Esq. Deputy-Chairman 

ADVANTAGES—The LOWEST rates of Premium on the 
MUTUAL SYSTEM. 

The WHOLE of the PROFITS divided among the Assured 
every Fifth year. 

The sum of 274,0002. was added to Policies at the last Divi- 
sion, which produced an average Bonus of 624 per cent on the 
Premiums paid. 

Number of Policies in force on Ist Jan. 1852, 5950. 

e@ Assurance Fund exceeds 1,200,0007. Income 2°0,0003. 
per annum. 
~ granted on such Policies as are purchaseable by the 

Service in the Militia or Yeomanry Corps will not affect the 
validity of Policies. For particulars apply to 
8, New Bridge St. Blackfriars. ALEX. MACDONALD, Sec. 


a Na > r . . TE 
U NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, Established by Act of Parliament 
on pene, No. 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London. 
a e Gistinctive features of the Company embrace, amongst 
“ —— of Premiums formed on the lowest scale compatible 
jn ep eapar to meet the various wants of 
> every r to i peti be © 
pra er ry which protection by Assurance can 
One-half the Life Premi r the rive ye 
athena um for the first Five ycars may re- 
ns granted on approved Personal Securit 
we not restricted in their limits of travel, as in most 
oteer Companies, but may proceed from one part of Europe to 
pated in decked vessels, without licence, and to British 
— —— and many parts of the United States, without 
Ofc Premium, by merely giving the ordinary notice to the 
—d -~ nS the intended visit. 
ole- wor! ‘olicies granted at slightly increased rates of 
ao rendering a Policy in money transactions a 
Prospectuses, and every information 
application to the Resident Dircx ev. a ee 

















LIFE ASSURANCE 
ETY 


SOCLETY. 



























we BMARINE and EUROPEAN TELE- 
\ GRAPH COMPANIES.—NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 
that MESSAGES BETWEEN LONDON and DOVER are 
forwarded through the above Companies from the Offices, No. 
30, Cornhill, London; and Clarence Place, Dover. 

MESSAGES for the CONTINENT are forwarded from the 
Offices, No. 30, Cornhill, London. 

By order of the Board, G. L. PARROTT, Secretary. 
30, Cornhill, 17th November 1852. 


id ‘g 
WO HUNDRED COPIES OF ALI- 
SON'S HISTORY OF EUROPE, (New Serics,) FOUR 
HUNDRED COPIES OF ESMOND, anda proportionate sup- 
ply of every other recent Work of acknowledged merit or 
general interest, are in circulation at MUDIE’S SELECT LI- 
BRARY, 510, New Oxford Street. Single Subscription, One 
Guinea per Annum. First-class Country Subscribers, Two 
Guineas and upwards, according to the number of volumes 
required. Prospectuses may be obtained on application.— 

20th November 1852. 


s, A] 

DRIZE MEDAL OF THE GREAT 
LAHIBITION, awarded to PIERCE, 5, Jermyn Street, 

for his FIRE LUMP STOVE GRATES.—The best and cheap- 
est Grate for all useful purposes is PIERCE’S UNIVERSAL 
FIRE LUMP GRATE, made of the finest prepared FIRE 
LOAM, in one entire piece, very strong, with Iron bars, 
bottom, and trivets complete. Price Ils. 6d. Also, his IM- 
PROVED COTTAGER'S GRATE, made entirely of Fire 
Lump, for warming two rooms with one small fire. Price 











27s.—Prerce’s Stove Grate Manufactory, 5, Jermyn Street, | 


Regent Street, London. 


SILVER PLATE, New and Second- 
K hand.—T. COX SAVORY and Co.'s Pamphlet of Prices, 
with outlines, may be had gratis, or will be sent post-free if 
applied for by a paid letter. The content » the prices, 
weights, and patterns of new and second-hand Silver Spoons 
and Forks; new and second-hand Tea and Coffee Services‘ 
Waiters, Silver-edged Plated Goods, and the electro silver 
plated Spoons and Forks.—T. Cox Savony and Co. 47, Cornhill, 
(seven doors from Gracechurch Street,) London. 


. r Ae Pa JT ar 
NEW AND CHEERFUL REGISTER 
+ STOVE.—In the construction of the BURTON REGIS- 
TER STOVE, it was the first care of the inventor, Wittia™ 8. 
Berton, to avail himself of the most valued of modern im- 
provements in the art of heating, and secondly, so to modify 
and alter the receptacle for the coals as at once to obtain the 
simplest and most perfect combustion ; after a long serics of 
experiments, he has, by the substitution of a graceful form of 
shell for the present clumsy and ill adapted bars, succeeded in 
producing a stove which for soft and brilliant light, as wellas 
purity and quantity of heat, is far beyond his most sanguine 
expectations, while for cleanliness and cheerfulness it is ut- 
terly unapproachable. Price from 56s. to 15/. To be seen in 
use daily in his show-rooms, where also are to be seen, 
SI TLC anor pw pa 

95 STOVES and 325 FENDERS, 

~» exclusive of reserved stock,) all differing in pat. 
tern, forming the largest assortment ever collected tozether- 
They are marked in plain figures, and at prices proportionate 
with those that have tended to make his establishment the 
most distinguished in this country. Bright stoves, with 
bronzed ornaments and 2 sets of bars, 2/. lis. to W. 10s. ; ditto 
with ormolu ornaments and two sets of bars, 5/. 10s. to 12! 

















12s.; bronzed fenders complete, with standards, from 7s. to | 





cel fenders, from 21. 15s. to 62.; ditto, with rich ormolu 
aments, from 2/. 15s. to 7/. 7s. ; fire-irons, from Is. 9d. the 
set to 4/. 4s. Sylvester and all other patent stoves, with ra- 
diating hearth plates; and kitchen ranges, which he is ena- 
bled to sell at these very redaced charges, 

First—From the frequency and extent of his purchases; and 

Secondly—From those purchases being made exclusively for 
cash. 

WILLIAM 8. RURTON has TEN LARGE SHOW- 
ROOMS, (all communicating,) exclusive of the shop, devoted 
solely to the show of GENERAL FURNISHING IRON- 
MONGERY, (including Cutlery, Nickel Silver, Plated, and Ja- 
panned Wares, Iron and Brass Bedsteads,) so arranged and 
elassified that purchasers may easily and at once make their 
selections. 








Catalogues, with Engravings, sent (per post) free. The 
money returned for ¢ article not approved of. 
39, OXFORD STR , (corner of Newman Street) ; Nos. 


1 and 2, NEWMAN STREET; and 4 and 5, PERRY'S 


PLACE. 
AMPS OF ALL SORTS AND PAT- 
4 TERNS.—The largest as well as the choicest assort- 
ment in existence of PALMER'S MAGNUM and other lamps ; 
CAMPHINE, ARGAND, SOLAR, and MODERATEUR 
LAMPS, with all the latest Improvements, and of the newest 
and most recherché patterns, in ormolu, Bohemian, and plain 
glass, or papier miché, is at WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S; and 
they are arranged in one large room, so that the patterns, 
sizes, and sorts can be instantly selected. 
PALMER'S CANDLES, 7d. a pound.—Palmer's Patent 
Candles, all marked ‘* Palmer. 
Single or double wicks. 
Mid. size, three wicks... .. rd. ditto. 
Magnums, three or four wicks....... Sid. ditto. 
English’s Patent Camphine, in sealed cans, 4s. 94. per gallon. 
Best Colza Ob). 2... cceccccceeeceeeeceenees 3s. 9d. 


HE BEST SHOW OF IRON BED- 


STEADS in the KINGDOM is WILLIAM 8. BUR. 






+. 7d, per pound. 


TON’S. He has added to his Show-rooms TWO VERY 
LARGE ONES, which are devoted to the EXCLUSIVE 


SHOW of Iron and Brass Bedsteads and Children’s Cots (with 
appropriate Bedding and Mattresses). Many of these are 
quite new, and all are marked in plain figures, at prices pro- 
portionate with those that have tended to make his esta- 
blishment the most distinguished in this country, Common 
Tron Bedsteads, 12s. 6d. ; Portable Folding Bedsteads, 12s. 6d. ; 
Patent Iron Bedsteads, fitted with dovetail joints and patent 
sacking, from 16s. 6d.; and Cots, from 20s. each Handsome 
ornamental Iron and Brass Bedsteads, in great variety, from 
31. Se. to 3M 


> 1 ‘TT DPa a 
THE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR 

SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER introduced 
twenty years ago by WILLIAM 8. BURTON, when plated by 
the patent process of Messrs. Elkington and Co is beyond all 
comparison the very best article next to sterling silver that 
can be employed as such, either usefully or ornamentally, as 
by no possible test can it be distinguished from real silver 








Threaded or 

Fiddle Brunswick King's 

Pattern. Pattern. Pattern. 
Tea Spoons, per dozen....... 18s seo 238, Ms. 
Dessert Forks _ eoecces SE c6e0 GR aoe an 
Dessert Spoons ,, « B00. «1... 428. 62s. 
Table Forks ee ~ 408, SSe. .... 70s. 
Table Spoons % 40s. .... S58. .... 75s. 





Tea and coffee sets, wai rs, candlesticks, &c. at propor- 
tionate prices. All kinds of replating done by the patent 
recess 
CHEMICALLY PURE NICKEL NOT PLATED 
Table Spoons and Forks, Fiddle Thread. King’s. 
12s. ° 2 





full size, per dozen. ..... 3s. 
Dessert ditto and ditto.... 10s. 25s 
Tea GittO. ....60eee -eeeee . oe 1% 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has TE SHOW. 


N 

ROOMS, (all communicating,) exclusive of the shop, devoted 
solely to the show of GENERAL FURNISHING IRON- 
MONGERY, ‘including Cutlery, Nickel Silver, Plated and 
Japanned Wares, Iron and Brass Bedsteads,) so arranged and 
classified that purchasers may easily and at once make their 
selections 

Catalogues, with Engravings, sent (per post The 
money returned for every article not approved of. 

39, OXPORD STREET, (corner of Newman Street); Nos. 
land?, NEWMAN STREET; andéand5, PERRY'S PLACE 


free. 











N UMBER ONE SAINT PAUL’S 
& CHURCHYARD.—The following are the present prices 
of Coffee roasted in silver cylinders. 

Note—By this patent process of roasting the purity of fla- 
vour and the natural richness of the Coffee berry is developed 
to an extent unknown when cylinders made of base metal are 









. ’ e ° 
Ceylon ..... MBG ssécccctcescceces © 10 to 0 11 per Ib. 
Good Plantation .. ~ 5 See 6 
Fine Plantation . oe 38:8 «w 
Jamaica, ...Good to fine eocce 8S 30E 8 wo 
Very fine to finest.......1 4tol 8 ,, 
Costa Rica. A strong and good Coffee.. 1 Itol 4 ,, 
Java... ...Good to finest ............ 1 Otel 4 , 
Moch Yhoice old to finestaged.. 1 2tol 8 ,, 


sha .... - 

SELECTED SORTS, WHOLE OR GROUND. 

s. d.| Rich and fine flavoured s. d 

Strong and useful Ceffee 1 0 Coffee .. 14 

Very good and strong.. 1 2/| Particularly cedo... 1 6 

Borties or Corres are supplied sealed, at the following prices, 
and no extra charge is made for the bottles 






s. d, 
Containing Two Pounds 2 “| Containing One Pound. . 
26 ’ 


” ” ” ” ” ’ 


ouwo™ 


” ” ” 


——— 


3 6 ” ” ” 
. rs oe a oa ve ’ 
2d. each are allowed for empty 21b. bottles, and 1d. cach for 
empty lb. bottles, when returned. 

As the new Excise regulation prohibiting “ licensed dealers 
in coffee" from selling chicory mixed with coffee, has now 
come into operation, it is not improbable that the price of 
coffee will be to some extent affected still further by this 
new regulation. 

DAKIN AND COMPANY 
CHANTS, AND PATENTEES FOR ROASTIN( 
IN SILVER CYLINDERS, NUMBER ONE 
PAUL'S CHURCHYARD. 

~» re] To » 

\ ECHI’S ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
a LOGUE may be had GRATIS, or will be sent post-free 
on application at 4, Leadenhall Street, near Gracechurch 
Street. MECHI'S Razors, Strops, and Magic Paste are 
renowned throughout the civilized world; he exhibits also 
the most récherché stock of Papier Maché articles, Dres- 
sing-cases, Work-boxes, Tea-trays, Writing-desks, &c. in 
London. Everything for the Toilet and Work-table; Table 
Cutlery of first-rate quality. MECHI'S famous Bagatelle 

Tables, affording a charming amusement on a wet day. 

ba Ty Ty » , 7 TS ry 
I O YOU BRUISE YOUR OATS YET? 
One bushel of oats crushed, willnearly make two. Im- 
mense saving and important improvement of the animal. 
Oat-Bruisers, Chaff-Cutters, Ploughs, Threshing Machines, 
Domestic Flour- Mills, Light Carts, Mining Tools, Brick and 
Tile ditto, Corn-Dressing ditto, Horse and Steam Machinery 
put up, &c.—Repairs done. Inspect the operation of above 
articles.—M. WEDLAKE and Co. 115, Fenchurch Street.— 

Pamphiet on Feeding, 1s. List, with 140 illustrations, ls. 





TEA AND COFFEE MER.- 
: OFFEE 
SAINT 














> > . 
E UREKA!’ as MR. FORD exclaimed 
4 when he had discovered the perfect Shirt; we 
have discovered the policy of her Majesty's Ministers."— 
Globe, Leading Article, October 11, 1852. In FORD'S 
EUREKA SHIRTS are united the best Material and first-rate 
Workmanship, together with that special excellence of fit 
which is their distinguishing characteristic. Their superiority 
to all others is still maintained; and gentlemen who desire 
the luxury of a perfect fitting shirt are invited to try them. 
The prices are, for the first quality, six for 40s.; second 
quality, six for 30s. Col.ured shirts, for boating, shooting, 
and ordinary wear, 27s. the half-dozen. List of prices, and 
instructions for measurement, post-free, and patterns of the 
new coloured shirtings free on receipt of six stamps.— 
RICHARD FORD, 38, Poultry, (late 185, Strand.) 
rv . y "Wb 
NCE HALL COAL AND CANNEL 
COMPANY are now selling their BEST WALLSEND 
COALS at 2ls. and CANNEL for Drawingrooms at 27s. per 
ton, cash, delivered within three miles of the Company's 
DépSts, Kensington, Shepherd's Bush, Kilburn, and Camden 
Town, Cannel for Gas Companies subject to special arrange - 
ment. LEE and JERDEIN, sole agents, 15 and 16, Upper 
Ground Street, Blackfriars, and 16, Old Broad Street, City, 
London. These coals may be had at all the stations of the 
London and North-western Railway between Lancaster and 
London, on application to Mr. W. Carter, Birmingham, or to 
the Company's Offices, 7, Rumford Street, Liverpool. 
WILLIAM LAIRD, General Manager. 
. ; 7 . , 
] EAL AND SON’S EIDER DOWN 
QUILTS are made in three varietics—The Bordered 
Quilt, the Plain Quilt, and the Duvét. The Bordered Quilt 
is in the usual form of bed-quilts, and is a most elegant and 
luaurious article. The Plain Quilt is smaller, and is useful 
as an extra covering on the bed, as a wrapper in the carriage, 
oronthe couch. The Duvet isa loose case filled with Eider 
Down, as in general use on the Continent 
Lists of Prices and Sizes sent free by post, on application to 
Heacand Son's Bedding Factory, 196, Tottenham Court Road 


"! » > 
INNEFORD’S PURE FLUUW MAG- 
NESIA has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent uf the medical profession as an excellent remedy for 
Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. As 
a mild aperient it is admirably adapted for delicate females. 
particularly during pregnancy ; and it prevents the food of 
infants from turning sour during digestion. Combined with 
the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it forms an effervescing ape- 
rient draught, which is highly ble and efficacious, 
Pre by Dinxgroanp and Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and 
Gencral Agents for the Improved Horse-hair Gloves 
Belts,’ 172, New Bond Street, London, and sold by all respect- 
able Chemists throughout the empire. 
» 7" yr ‘a y 
BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION, and 
ve soft and white hands and arms, are the results of the 
use of ROWLAND’'S KALYDOR.—This unique discovery is 
equally celebrated for safety in application, as for its improving 
and beautifying effects. It purifies the skin from all eruptions, 
freckles, spots, and discolourations, neutralizes the baneful 
effects of atmospheric changes, and will be found a grateful 
resort during the frost and bleak winds of winter. Gentlemen 
after shaving will find it allay all irritation and tenderness of 
the skin, and render it soft, smooth, and pleasant. Price 
4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle. The words “ Rowland’s Kaly- 
dor” are on the wrapper. Sold by A. Rowtano and Sons, 
20, Hatton Garden, London ; and by Chemists and Perfumers 
“ pery years’ dyspepsia, nervousness, 
asthma, cough, constipation, flatulency, spasms, sick - 
ness at the stomach, and vomitings, from which I had suf- 
fered indescribable agony, have been removed by DU BAR- 
RY’S excellent health-restoring food.— Maria Jolly, Wortham, 
Ling, near Diss, Norfolk.”—In canisters, suitably packed for 
all climates, and with full instructions—llb. 2s. 94.; 2 
ds. Gd. ; Side. 11s. ; 12ibs. 22s. ; super-refined, Sibs. 22s.; 1lbs. 
33s. The lbs. and 12lbs. carriage free 200 miles, on receipt 
of post-office order. Baany pv Baxar and Co. 77, at 
Street, London ; Fortnum, Mason, and Co. 182, Pice: ly; 
Hedges and Butler, 155, Regent Street ; also at 330 and 451, 
Strand ; 54, Upper Baker Street, 5, Eccles Street, Pimlico. 


> rT .w 

He LLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND 

PILLS.—An extraordinary Cure of a Wound in the Foot. 
—Extract of a letter from Mr. Roe, Druggist, of Whithora, 
dated September 28th, 1852. To Professor Holloway. Sir— 
Alexander M‘Fadden, son of a gamekeeper, residing in this 
town, had a scrofulous sore in his foot for four or five years, 
which discharged very much. Almost everything was tried 
inthe hope of healing it, but without success ; and when he 
was brought home, I recommended a trial of your Ointment 
and Pills, and am happy to say they have effected a perfect 
eure of the foot. The father and son are pee to confirm 
this statement. Sold by all Druggists, and at Professor Hot- 
towar’e Establishment, 244, Strand 
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Just published, price One 8hi 4 
Me; TENNYSON’S ODE ON THE 
DEATH of the DUKE of WELLINGTON. 
Epwarp Moxon, Dover Street. 


GEORGE CRUIKSHANK’S COMIC ALMANACK. 
Now ready, price 2s. 6d. 
HE COMIC ALMANACK for 1853, 
with "= - Coloured Frontispiece, and other ll- 
lustrations. By Georce CrurkeHANK. 
Davip Boove, Fleet Street. 


Just ublished, 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
ULMONARY CONSUMPTION AND 
ITS TREATMENT. By Wittovenpy Mar- 
SHALL Burstem, M.D. Senior Physician to the Blen- 
heim Dispensary. 
London: Joun Cuurcut.t, Princes Street, Soho. 


In a few days, 
“ 4 N ENGLISHMAN’S” LETTERS in 
the TIMES on LOUIS NAPOLEON and 
FRENCH AFFAIRS, reprinted by permission, with 
Corrections and Additions. Small post 8vo. price 1s. 
Henry G. Boun, 4, 5, & 6, York Street, Covent Garden. 


Just published, price 3s. 6d. 
SILENT REVOLUTION; or the 
Future Effects of Steam and Electricity upon the 
Condition of Mankind. By M. A. Garvey, Esq. LL.B. 
of the Inner Temple. 
London: W. and F. E. Casn, (Successors to CHARLES 
Giem,) 5, Bishopsgate Strect. 
Lately published, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 18s. 
SIS REVELATA: an Inquiry into the 
Origin, Progress, and Present State of Animal Mag- 
netism. By J. C. Cocauvuoun, Esq. Advocate. Third 
Edition.— Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh ; 
Loneman and Co. London. 


Nearly ready, 8vo. 

HE COMMERCIAL TARIFFS OF 
ALL COUNTRIES. Collected and Arranged. 
By Orro Huspner, Member of the Prussian Board of 
Trade; and Published under the Sanction of the Prus- 
sian Government. Translated into English, with the 
Weights, Measures, and Monies carefully reduced to 
the English standards. Edited by C. N. Newprcare, 

M.P. Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 























Now publishing, feap. 8vo. price 1s.; cloth, ls. 6d. 
HE WISDOM OF WELLINGTON ; 
or Maxims of the Iron Duke. With a beauti- 
fully-executed Portrait, by Linron. Containing the 
Principal Features of his Life, both Military and Civil 
with Copies of his Despatches, Speeches, and Private 
Letters, from the commencement of his military career 
to the time of his death. 
W. Kent and Co. Paternoster Row; and all Book- 
sellers. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. with Illustrations, price 10s. 6d, 
the Third Edition of 
HE HISTORY OF THE KNIGHTS . 
TEMPLARS. By C. G. Apptsoy, Esq. 

“* A work filled with curious and interesting details, 
and presenting splendid and lively pictures of scenes, | 
customs, and events passed away for ever.”— Dublin 
University Magazine. 

London: Loneman, Brown, Green, and LonomAns. 

NEW WORK BY SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON. 

This day is published, Vol. I. price 15s. of 


ISTORY OF EUROPE, from the Fall 














of Napoleon in 1815 to the Accession of Louis | 


Napoleon in 1852. By Sir Arncuipatp AtisoN, Bart. 
To be completed in 5 vols. 8vo. uniform with the Li- 
brary Edition of the ‘‘ History of Europe from 1792 to 
1815,” by the same Author.—WiLi1am Biackwoop and 
Sows, Edinburgh & London. Sold by all Booksellers. 


Just published, post 8vo. 7s. 
LITICAL ELEMENTS. By Josern 
Mosetey, B.C.L. 

“ There are few modern works in which recent po- 
litieal ph are di d ina spirit more en- 
lightened, impartial, or philosophic, than in this volume 
by Mr. Moseley.”—Daily News. 

“* Mr. Moseley handles this branch of the subject 
(Public Opinion) with his wonted acuteness and com- 
prehensiveness.”— Morning Chronicle 5 














** It is not so much the novelty and profundity of 
what he says, as the good sense and good temper, that | 
chiefly strike us.” — Guardian. 

London: Joun W. Parker and Sox, West Strand. 

Third and Cheaper Edition, 4s. of 
I ISTORY of MOHAMMEDANISM 
and its SECTS. By W. Cooke TaYtor, LL.D. 
By the same Author, 

THE STUDENT’S MANUAL of MODERN HIS- 
TORY. Fifth Edition, with a new Supplementary 
Chapter. 10s. 6d. 

THE STUDENT'S MANUAL of ANCIENT HIS- 
TORY. Fifth Edition. 10s. 6d. 

HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY. 6s. 6d. 
' London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





This day is published, Part II. price 1s. 6d.; by post, 2s. 
ENTATION: or CRITICAL RE- 
MARKS on “ Quakerism; or the Story of My 
Life,” by Mrs. Greer: in which that Lady’s Parvenu 
Attempts at Aristocracy are Ridiculed, and Fiction Ex- 
posed. By Sanpuam Eury. 

No, 3, completing the Work, is in preparation, and 
will contain: Comments on Mrs. Greer’s Manege : 
her Sojourn in England; her Return to Ireland; and 
Conclusion. 

Dublin: Hopers and Suirn, Grafton Street, Book- 
sellers to the University. London: Messrs. Casu, 
Bishopsgate Street Without. 


ARNOLD'S (Rev. T. K.) SCHOOL CLASSICS— 
TACITUS. Now ready, in 12mo. price 6s. 
— TACITUS, Parr I. (the 

first Six Books of the ANNALES, ab Excessu 
Divi Augusti.) With English Notes, translated from 
the German of Dr. Kanai Niprerpey, by the Rev. 
Henry Browne, M.A. Canon of Chichester. 
Rivinetons, St. Paul's Churchyard, & Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, (recently published in this Series,) 
with English Notes, by the Rev. T. K. ARNoLD, 
1. THUCYDIDES, Book I. 5s. 6d. 
2. ECLOGH HERODOTEX, Part I, From the 








Text of Schweigheuser. 3s. 64, 


THE ANNUAL FOR 1853. 


Epinsurcu, Novemner 185 


Messrs. Brack are preparing for Publication a very profusely Illustrated Edition 


of Uncie Tom’s Canin, suitable as a Drawingroom Table and Gift Book. 


This Edition 


will be printed in the most elegant style, uniform with the Illustrated Editions of Long- 
JSellow’s, Campbell’s, and Rogers's Poems, and Sir Walter Scott’s Lavy or rug Lake, 
From the labour and expense incurred in the production of this Work, the Publishers 


trust that, in the beauty and number of 
other Edition. 


tts Illustrations, it will not be surpassed by any 


It will be elegantly bound in cloth, gilt edges, price 10s. 6d. ; Moroceo, gilt edyes 
Sixteen Shillings; and form one of the most beautiful and suitable of the Annuals for 


1853. 


Edinburgh : ADAM and CHARLES BLACK, 
Loxoman and Co.; Stpxrn and Co.; Hamrurox and Co.; and Wuitraker and Co. London. 





SECOND VOLUME OF MR. ALFORD’S GREEK 
TESTAMENT, WITH ENGLISH NOTES. 
Now ready, in 8vo. Vol. II. (Acts to 2d Corinthians) of 
T= GREEK TESTAMENT: with a 

Critically Revised Text; a Digest of various Read- 
ings; Marginal References to Verbal and Idiomatic 
Usage; Prolegomena ; and a copious Critical and Exe- 

etical Commentary in English. For the Use of Theo- 
a Students and Ministers. By Henry ALrorp, 
B.D. Vicar of Wymeswold, Leicestershire, and late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Rivineroys, St. Paul’s Churchyard, & Waterloo Place, 

London ; and De1tewron, Cambridge. 
Lately published, 

The FIRST VOLUME, (containing the Four Gos- 

pels). 


NEW WORKS. | 


| greg AGAMEMNON. Recen- | 
+ 4 


suit F. A. Patey. Editio Auctior et Emenda- 
tior. 8vo. sewed. 4s. 6d. 
FOLIORUM SILVULA: a Selection of Passages 


for Translation into Greek and Latin Verse, mainly 


from the University and College Examination Papers. | 


Edited by H. A. Honpex, M.A. Fellow and Assistant 
Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. Post 8vo. 7s, 

FOLIORUM CENTURL®. Selections for Transla- 
tion into Greek and Latin Prose, chiefly from the Uni- 
versity and College Examination Papers. By the Rev. 
H. A. Houpen, M.A. Post 8vo. 7s. 

“ Both tutors and students have reason to be thank- 
ful to Mr. Holden for these valuable collections of Cam- 
bridge classical composition papers, which supply a 
want often experienced, the pieces contained having 
been chosen for translation by many different University 
and College Examiners, are as varied as can be desired ; 
while their fitness for the purpose is amply guaranteed 
by the high authority with which they are stamped.” 
—Athenwum. 

Cambridge: J. Detenron; London: GrorcE Bevt. 





In 1 thick vol. the Tenth Edition, much enlarged, 16s. 


\ ODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE: 
5 a1 Popular Treatise, exhibiting the Nature, 
Symptoms, Causes, and most efficacious Treatment of 
Diseases; with a Collection of approved Prescriptions, 
Directions for Diet and Regimen; the means of afford- 
ing Assistance in Accidents and other cases of emer- 
gency, Management of Children, Doses of Medicines, 
&c. Forming a comprehensive Medical Guide for the 
Clergy, Families, and Invalids, in the absence of their 
Medical Adviser. By T. J. Granam, M.D. Member of 
the Royal College of Surgeons of England. 

“One object is prominently evident—the author's sincere 
desire to benefit his suffering fellow-creatures. To recom- 
mend a work like the present to our readers, is only to manifest 
a proper regard for their welfare.”—Literary Journal, Feb. 
1843. 

“It is altogether deserving of permanent popularity.”— 
London Weekly Review. 

“Undoubtedly the best medical work for private families 
in the English language. It is invaluable.”—Literary Times, 
April 1852. 

Published by Smpxrn and Co. Paternoster Row; 
Hatcnarps, 187, Piceadilly; and Tree and Co. 85, 
Queen Street, Cheapside. Sold by all Booksellers. 

GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF THE UNITED 
KINGDOM. 
In course of publication 


RITISH ORGANIC REMAINS, 


Figures and Descriptions illustrative of; forming 
a portion of the Memoirs of the Geological Survey. De- 
cades I. to IV. with 10 Plates each; and Decade VI. 
with 11 Plates. Royal 8vo. price 2s. 6d. and in royal 
4to, 4s. 6d. each Part. 
*,* The Fifth Decade is nearly ready. 
Also, in course of publication, 

THE GEOLOGICAL MAPS and HORIZONTAL 
and VERTICAL SECTIONS of the Geological Survey 
of the United Kingdom, coloured under the superintend- 
ence of Sir H. T. De ta Becour, C.B. F.R.S. Director- 
General of the Survey. Two new coloured Horizontal 
Sections, Nos. 26 and 27, from Cardigan Bay over Cader 
Idris to the Old Red Sandstone, Kington, Hereford; 
Two Sheets, price 7s. each, coloured, are now ready. 

Lately published, 

1. INTRODUCTORY LECTURES by De la Beche, 
Forbes, Hunt, Playfair, &c. at the Opening of the Mu- 
seum of Practical Geology; or Records of the School 
of Mines and of Science applied to the Arts. Vol. I. 
Part I. Royal 8vo. price 1s. 6d. cloth. 

2. MEMOIRS of the GEOLOGICAL SURVEY of 
GREAT BRITAIN, and of the MUSEUM of ECONO- 
MIC GEOLOGY IN LONDON. Vols. IL. and II. in 
royal 8vo. Vol. I. with Wood-cuts, and 9 large Plates, 

7 coloured,) 21s. cloth; Vol. II. in 2 thick Parts, with 
63 Plates, (3 coloured,) and numerous Wood-cuts, 42s. 
cloth, or 21s. each Part. 

3. SIR HENRY DE LA BECHE’S REPORT on 
the GEOLOGY of CORNWALL, DEVON, and WEST 
SOMERSET. 8vo. price l4s. cloth. 

4. CAPT. PORTLOCK’S REPORT on the GEO- 
LOGY of the COUNTY of LONDONDERRY, and 
of Parts of TYRONE and FERMANAGH, 8vo. price 
24s. cloth. 

5. PROF. PHILLIPS’S FIGURES and DESCRIP- 
TIONS of the PALAZOZOIC FOSSILS of CORN- 
WALL, DEVON, and WEST SOMERSET. 8vo. price 
9s. cloth. E 

London: Published for her Majesty's Stationery 
Office, by Messrs, Loncmax, Brown, Green, and 
Lonemans, 














POPULAR NATURAL HISTORY, 
“A series published by Messrs. Reeve exceedi 
well adapted for winning the sympathies and directa 
the observation towards natural objects.” —Atheneune 


OPULAR HISTORY of BRITISH 


ZOOPHYTES. By the Rev. Dr. Lanvsnorovey 
Twenty Plates. 10s. 6d. coloured. [ Now ready, 
POPULAR SCRIPTURE ZOOLOGY; 


or History of the Animals mentioned in the Bible. 


By Marta E.Cartow. Sixteen Plates. 0s. 6¢ 
coloured. + 

POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH 
FERNS, comprising all the Species. By Tuomas 
Moore. With Twenty Plates by Fitch. 10s, 6d. 
coloured. 


POPULAR HISTORY OF MOLLUSCA; 
or Shells and their Animal Inhabitants. By Mary 
Roserts. With Eighteen Plates by Wing. ‘10s. 64, 
coloured. 

POPULAR MINERALOGY; a Familiar 
Account of Minerals and their Uses. By Henry 
Sowerby. With Twenty Plates. 10s. 6d. coloured 

POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH 
SEA-WEEDS. Bythe Rev. Dr. Lanpsporoves. 
Second Edition. With Twenty-two Plates by Fitch. 
10s. 6d. coloured, 

POPULAR FIELD BOTANY; a Fami- 
liar History of Plants. By Acres Cartow. Third 
Edition. With Twenty Pilates. 10s. 6d. coloured. 

POPULAR HISTORY OF MAMMALIA. 
By Apam Wurre, F.L.S. With Sixteen Plates, by 
B. Waterhouse Hawkins, F.L.S. 10s. 6¢. coloured 

POPULAR BRITISH ORNITHOLOGY, 
comprising allthe BIRDS. By P. H. Gossr, With 
Twenty Plates. 10s. 6d, coloured. 

POPULAR BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY ; 
a Familiar History of Insects. dy Manta E. Cat- 
Low. With Sixteen Plates by Wing. 10s. 6d. 
coloured. Second Edition. : 

London: Reeve and Co. 5, Henrictta Street, Covent 

Garden. 





Mt BOGUE’S LIST OF NEW 
i ILLUSTRATED WORKS FOR 1853. 


I. 

THE KEEPSAKE for 1853. Edited by 
Miss Power. With Contributions by the most 
Popular Writers of the day. The Plates engraved 
under the superintendence of Mr. Freprnick 
Hearn. Price 21s, elegantly bound, 


Il. 

THE COURT ALBUM for 1853; a Series 
of Twelve Portraits of the Female Aristocracy, 
from drawings by the most eminent Artists; with 
Biographical and Historical Memoirs, 21s. ; colour- 
ed plates, 42s. 


TIT. 

HYPERION. A Romance. By H. W. 
Lonore.iow. Illustrated with upwards of Seventy 
Engravings on Wood, from Drawings made by 
Birket Foster during a recent Tour through Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Salzburg, and the Tyrol, un- 
dertaken for the express purpose of Illustrating 
this Work. Crown Svo. 21s. cloth ; 30s. morocco. 

*,* This, the first illustrated edition of Longfellow’s 
celebrated Romance, comes before the public with some 
claim on its attention. Independently of the beauty of 

the illustrations, it furnishes the first example of a 

lengthened journey being expressly undertaken to de- 

pict from nature all the varied .scenes amid which a 

writer of fiction has laid the incidents of his story. 

And when it is considered that atour of between fro 

and three thousand miles—out and home—had to be 

performed for this purpose, and that every local Illus- 
tration contained in the volume was sketched on the 
spot, and is a perfectly faithful representation of the 
place described or mentioned, the book cannot fail 
to be regarded with some little additional interest, if 
with no higher feelings of satisfaction. { Nearly ready- 


Iv. 
LONGFELLOW’S POEMS; including 
« Evangeline,” ‘ Voices of the Night,” ‘* Seaside 
and Fireside,” &e. &e. Illustrated with upwards 
of One Hundred Engravings from Designs by Jane 
E. Benham, Birket Foster, &c. Second Edition, 
21s. cloth ; 30s. morocco. 
Also, separately, 
EVANGELINE ; a Tale of Acadie. 
16s morocco. 
VOICES OF THE NIGHT, and other Poems. 
cloth ; 21s. morocco. 


v. 

CHRISTMAS WITH THE POETS: @ 
Collection of Songs, Carols, and Descriptive Ver- 
ses, relating to the Festival of Christmas. Em- 
bellished with Fifty tinted IMlustrations by Brrxet 
Fosrer, and with Initial Letters and other Orua- 
ments. New Edition. 25s.; morocco, 35s. 

*,* This extremely beautiful volume was shown by 
the Trustees of the British Museum to their visitors 
during the Exhibition of 1851, as a triumph of typo- 
graphic and pictorial art. 

Davip Boovs, Fleet Street. 


10s. 6d. cloth; 


ls. 
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I 


EARLSWOOD ; 
f the Anglican Church. 
ond all Time. Shy CHARLOTTE 
1 pleasing and gracefully written tale, detailing the 
seal by which persons of piety are sometimes per- 
voted to Romish error.”— English Keview, 


or Lights and Sha- 
A Tale for the Times, 
AnLey. Feap. cloth, 


i. 


THE TWIN PUPILS; or Educa- 
A Tale addressed to the Young. By 
: . Gray. 12mo. price 7s. 6d. ; 
a one principles and useful practical remarks 
we have not lately met in any work on the much-treated 
subject of education.”—Literary Gazette. — 
« The whole book may be safely committed to any 
hands, young or old, with a good hope that all may 
be interested and_ benefited by it.”—Christian Ob- 


server. 


CHILLON ; 


Sixteenth Century; 
Louisa WILLYAMS. 


tion at Home. 


Iu. 


or Protestants of the 
an Ilistorical Tale. By Jane 
2 vols. post Svo. cloth, 10s, 


Iv. 
THE RECTOR IN SEARCH OF A 
CURATE,. Post 8vo. cloth, 9s. 
v. 
VERSCHOYLE. <A Roman Catholic 
Tale of the Nineteenth Century. 12mo. cloth, 6s, 
VI. 


| TURES on 


THOUGHTS ON THE LAND OF | 


THE MORNING; a Record of Two Visits to Pales- 
tine, 1849-50. By H. B. Wurrrakrr Cnerron, M.A. 
Vicar of Icklesham, Sussex, Chaplain to the Lord 
Bishop of Chichester, and late Preacher of the Charter- 
house. Second Edition, corrected and enlarged. 
Crown 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, cloth, 10s. 6d, 

“ The volume is pervaded by a spirit of deep piety, 
and it will be an agreeable and profitable companion to 
all students of the Sacred Volume. Its details 
throughout most interesting ; and the engravings by 
which it is illustrated are in all cases extremely well 
executed, and in many instances are eminently beauti- 
ful. We should say, that from the elegance of the 
volume it would be a very appropriate gift to young 
persons of picty who are habitual students of the 
Bible.”"—English Review, 

vil. 


TOUR TO THE 
OF ETRURIA IN 1839. By Mrs. 
Third Edition, with numerous Illustrations. 
cjoth, 14. 1s. 


Haminton Gray. 


Also, by the Same, 


THE HISTORY OF 
2 vols. post Svo. cloth, 24s. 


vill. 


LIGHT IN THE DWELLING; or 
a Harmony of the Four Gospels, with very short and 
simple Remarks adapted to Reading at Family Prayers, 
and arranged in 365 sections for Every Day of the 
Year, By the Author of “ The Peep of Day,” * Line 
upon Line,” &c. Revised and corrected by a Clergy- 
man of the Church of England. Seventh Thousand, 
12mo. 8s.; or in 8vo. large type, 12s. 

IX. 


A TREATISE ON THE RECORDS 
of the CREATION, and on the MORAL ATTRI- 
BUTES of the CREATOR. By Joun Brrp, Lord 
es of Canterbury. Sixth Edition, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
cloth, 


x. 

EXTRACTS* FROM THE RELI- 
GIOUS WORKS of FENELON, Archbishop of Cam- 
bray. Translated from the original French, by Miss 
Marsuatt, Eleventh Edition. Feap. 5s. 


XI. 


PROBABILITIES: an Aid to Faith. 
By M. F. Tvprer, Author of “ Proverbial Philosophy.” 
Second Edition, feap. cloth, 4s. 

XII. 


POEMS. By Tuomas Enwarps Hay- 
KINSON, M.A. late of Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
br idge, and Minister of St. Matthew's Chapel, Denmark 
Hil, Edited by his Brothers. Third Edition. Feap. 
caoth, 78, 

XII. 

> y ’ - 

PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. 
M.F. Tr prer, D.C.L. F.R.S. of Christ Church, Ox- 


ford. Twenty-ninth Thousand, 1 vol. feap. cloth, 
with Portrait, 7s, 


xIY. 
FAR 


Described. 


OFF: 


or Asia 


— as By the Author of “ Peep of Day,” “ Near 
pr Xc. Fourth Thousand. Feap. cloth, 5s. 
Ve have sometimes met cle rgymen who are in the | 


habit of endeavouring to promote the missionary cause 


in their parishes who would be thankful for such a | 


little book as this. It seems to us just the sort of book 
t vat might be read out to a class of young persons, 
either in National Schools or otherwise, and which 


would be certain to intere 
a aterest them excee rly, 
Luglish Keview, s exceedingly 


a 
London: T, Harcuann, 187, Piccadilly. 


| SOCIAL, and PRIVATE DEVOTION. 


are | 


SEPULCHRES | 


Post 8vo. 


ETRURIA. | 


A LIST OF FORTHCOMING 
WORKS. 





THOMAS MOORE’S MEMOIRS, 
Journal, and Correspondence. Edited by the Right 
Hon. Lord JOHN RUSSELL, M.P. Portraits and 
Vignettes. 

*,.* Vols. I. and II. post 8vo. 108, 6d. each, on De- 


° cember 15, 


A New EDITION of MR. MAC- 
AULAY'’S CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS, 
contributed to the Edinburgh Review. 3 vols, foap. 8vo. 


price Une Guinea. 


ESSAYS on POLITICAL and 
SOCIAL SCIENCE. Contributed to the Edinburgh and 
other Reviews, By W.R. GREG, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo, 


SHTAKSPEARE’S SONGS and 
BALLADS, illustrated in Eighteen Plates by the Etch- 
ing Club. Imperial Ato. price Two Guineas, 


A New Edition of 
FAMILY SHAKSPERE, in course of publication in 6 
Monthly Volumes for the pocket. Vol. IT. feap. 8ro, 
price 5s. [On the 30th inst 


THE EARL of BELFAST’S LEC- 
the ENGLISH POETS of the NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. Feap.8vo, 

[On December 2. 


MOORE'S POETICAL WORKS 
including the Author's last Introductions and Notes ; 
and embellished with a Portrait and Nineteen Plates. 
A republication, in Ten Monthly Volumes. Vol. II. 
Seap. Sve. price 3s, 6d, [On the 30th inst. 


THE VALE of LANHERNE; a 
Poem. By H. SEWELL STOKES. New Edition, 
royal Svo. with Iilustrations printed in colours. 

[Early in December, 





BOWDLER'S | 


ORIGINAL HYMNS for PUBLIC, 


By JAMES 
MONTGOMERY. 


HISTORICAL MEMOIR 
My L. MARIOTTI. 
‘ost Svo. 


18mo. 


An 
FRA DOLCINO. 
A, GALLENGA. 


SIR EDWARD SEAWARDS 
NARRATIVE of HIS SHIPWRECK, abridged from 
the Third Edition for the Traveller's Library. l6mo. 
2s. Gd. ; or in Two J’arts, 1s. each, 

[On the 30th inst. 


STABLE PRACTICE; ovr Hints on 
Training for the Chase, the Turf, and the Road. By 
CECIL. Feap. 8vo. with Plate, uniform with The Stud 
Fam, by the same Author. 


MAUNDER’S TREASURY of 


JISTORY. A New and thoroughly revised Edition, 
corrected to the Present Time. [Nearly ready. 


THE CABINET GAZETTEER ; or 


| @ Popular Exposition of all the Countries of the World. 


| USE of the BODY in RELATION to the 


| Engravings, §c. 


By | 


and Australia | 
With Anecdotes and Numerous Illustra- | 


Compiled from the latest and best Authorities, by the 
Author of the Cabinet Lawyer. In 1 vol. feap. 8vo, 








Now ready. 


THE POWER of the SOUL over the 
BODY. By GEORGE MOORE, M.D, 
cheaper Edition, Feap. 8vo. price 6s, 


DR. GEORGE MOORE the 


on 


Third and cheaper Edition. Feap. 8vo. price 6s. 

MAN and his MOTIVES. By 
GEORGE MOORE, M.D. Third and cheaper Edition. 
Fe ap, Sve, price 6s. 


A HISTORY of MAGIC, WITCH- 
CRAFT, and ANIMAL MAGNETISM. By J.C. COL- 
QUHOUN. 2 vols. post 8vo. price 18s. 


ISTS: an Egyptian Pilgrimage. By 
JAMES AUGUSTUS ST. JOHN. Post 8vo. price 21s, 


THE REV. W. J. 
and the Kev. J. 8. HOWSON’S LIFE and EPISTLES 
of ST. PAUL. With numerous i lates, Maps, Wood- 
2 vols, dto. price 2. 8s. 

WOODS ELEMENTS of ALGE- 
BRA. The Fourteenth Edition, revised and improved, 
By THOMAS LUND, B.D. late Fellow and Sadlerian 
Lecturer of St. John’s ¢ vltege, Cambridge. Svo. price 
l2s. td, 


LUNI)S COMPANION to WOODS 
ALGEBRA. Containing Solutions to the Questions and 
Problems. New Edition, enlarged, 8vo. price 6s, 


MR. W. J. REYNOLDS'S (of Chel- 
sea) ALGEBRA for BEGINNERS. Forming one 
of the Rev. G. RK. Gleig’s New School Series. 18mo, 
price 1s. 


KEY, price 3d. 





London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, and 
LonGMANs, 


of 
Translated by | 


| Military Chaplain, King William’s Town. 


SMITH, ELDER, and Co.’s 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





ESMOND; 


A STORY OF QUEEN ANNE'S 
REIGN. 
By W. M. THACKERAY, 
Author of “ Pendennis,” “ Vanity Fair,” Se. 


Three volumes, crown 8vo. 


“This book has the great charm of reality. ‘ Es- 
mond’ will, we think, rank higher than ‘ Vanity Fair” 
or ‘ Pendennis,’ because the characters are of a higher 
type, and drawn with greater finish, and the book is 
more of a complete whole. The style is manly, clear, 
terse, and vigorous, reflecting every mood—pathetic, 


grave, or sarcastic—of the writer.”’— Spectator, 


9 


A NEW NOVEL. 
reER Beit, Author of “Jane Eyre, 
&e. Three volumes, post Syo. 


By Cur 
” “Shirley,” 
(In the press. 


9 
v. 


LECTURES ON THE ENG- 
LISH HUMOURISTS. With Notes and Extracts 
from their Writings. By W. M. TuHackeray, 
Esq. In one volume, crown 8yo. 

[Zn the press. 
4 


A PORTRAIT OF W. M. 
THACKERAY, Esq. Engraved by Francis Holl, 
from a Drawing by Samuel Laurence. Engravers” 
Proofs on India paper, 2/. 2s. ; prints, 1/. 1s. 

(In February. 


5 


KAFFRARIA AND THE 
KAFFIRS. By the Rev. Francis P. he 


Illustrations. In one volume, post Svo. 


[Nearly ready. 


6. 


TWO THOUSAND MILES’ 


RIDE THROUGH THE ARGENTINE PRO- 


| VINCES: with an Account of Buenos Ayres and 


Fifth and | 


MIND. | 


CONYBEARE | 


| 
| 





the Rio de la Plata. By Witiiam M‘Cany, Esq. 
2 vols. post 8vo. with Illustrations. 


[Nearly ready. 
POETICS: an Essay on 
Poetry. By E. 8. Davas, Esq. In one volume, 
crown Syo. [Vow ready. 
8. 

SHIRLEY; a Tale. By Cur- 
RER Bett. A New Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s, cloth. 
[Now ready. 


9 


THE ROYALIST AND THE 
REPUBLICAN ; a Story of the Kentish Insurree- 
tion. In three volumes, post Syo. Price V/. Ls. 
6d. cloth. [Now ready. 


10. 


SCHOOL FOR 
By T. Gwynne, Esq. Author of 
for Fathers.” In one volume, 
[Just ready. 


THE 
DREAMERS. 
“The School 
crown Syo. 

11, 


PARLIAMENT- 
a Key to the Houses of 
16mo. price 3s. 6d. cloth, 

[Vow ready. 


ADAMS'S 
ARY HANDBOOK: 
Lords and Commons. 
gilt edges. 


London: Surru, Exper, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 
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JUST READY. 


NARRATIVE OF A VISIT TO THE INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO 


IN H. M.S. MEZANDER. WITH PORTIONS OF THE JOURNALS OF SIR JAMES BROOKE, K.C.B. 


Oswald W. Brierley, Esq. 


BASIL. 


By W. WILKIE COLLINS, Author of “‘ Antonina,” ‘‘ Rambles Beyond Railways,” Xc. 3 vols. 


CIVIL WARS AND MONARCHY IN FRANCE 


IN THE SIXTEENTH AND SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES. 

BEING A HISTORY OF FRANCE PRINCIPALLY DURING THAT PERIOD. By LEOPOLD RANKE, Author of “ A History of the Popes in the Sixteenth 
and Seventeenth Centuries.” 2 vols. post 8vo. 

*,* This work will be published simultaneously in London and Berlin. 


M. Ranke is equally interested with the English Publisher. 


IV. 

PASSAGES FROM MY LIFE. 

TOGETHER WITH MEMOIRS OF THE CAMPAIGN OF 1813 and 1814. 

By BARON VON MUFFLING. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Colonel PHILIP YORKE. 
Vv. 

GOOD IN ALL AND NONE ALL GOOD. 


By MARIA J. MACKINTOSH, 
Author of ‘‘ Charms and Counter-Charms.” 


REMINISCENCES OF AN EMIGRANT MILESIAN, 
3 vols. 


THE IRISH ABROAD AND AT HOME; 


8vo. 


VI. 


IN THE CAMP; AT THE COURT. 
With Souvenirs of “ The Brigade.’ 


» 9 





vols. post 8vo. 


NEW WORKS NOW READY. 


I. 
THE SECOND VOLUME OF 


BANCROFT’S. HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


HOW GREAT BRITAIN ESTRANGED AMERICA. 
Also, the FIRST VOLUME of the above WORK. 8vo. 
II. 


8vo. 5s 


III. 


15s. With Map. 
THE MAN WITHOUT A NAME. Edited by | BEATRICE. 
the Dowager Countess of Mortey. 2 vols. 


By CATHERINE Srnciarr, Author 
of ‘*‘ Modern Accomplishments,” ‘‘ Lord and Lady Harcourt,” &c 








*. 3 vols, 
IV. 
TRIATION Tr LAW 
THE MONUMENTS OF EGYPT; 
AND THEIR VESTIGES OF PATRIARCHAL TRADITION. 
Being PART II. of ‘“* The One Primeval Language.” 
By the Reverend CHARLES FORSTER, Rector of Stisted, Essex. 5vo. 2ils. 
Also, PART I. of the above WORK, including— 
THE VOICE OF ISRAEL FROM THE ROCK OF SINAI. 
8vo. with Large Chart. . 21s. 
Vv. VI. 
MEMOIRS OF DR. BLENKINSOP. Written| EXCURSIONS IN IRELAND. DURING 1844 
by Hiuserr. Including his Camp Travels, and Adventures ; with Anec- and 1850. With a Visit to the late Dasrer O’Connett, M.P. By Miss 
dotes of Graphiology, and some of the Letters of his Correspondents. Edited CatTuerine M. O’Connett. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. . 
by the Author of “* Paddiana.” 2 vols. 21s, 
VII. 
ae i - 7 , 
THE ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL OF A LANDSCAPE PAINTER 
IN CALABRIA. 
By EDWARD LEAR, Esq. Author of ‘ Illustrated Journal of a Landscape Painter in Albania.” 
Imperial 8vo. with numerous highly-finished Illustrations. 21s. 
Vill. IX. 
RAMBLES AND SCRAMBLES IN NORTH | ROUGHING IT IN THE BUSH. By the Sister 
and SOUTH AMERICA. By Evwarp Sutuivay, Esq. Crown post. 12s. of Miss Acnes StrickLanp (Mrs. Moopie.) 2 vols. 21s. 
x. 
QTV MOOVERTES TAY 
DR. LEPSIUSS DISCOVERIES IN EGYPT, 
ETHIOPIA, AND THE PENINSULA OF SiNAI, IN THE YEARS 1842—45. : 
. 8vo. with Map and other Illustrations. 12s, 
RICHARD BENTLEY, (Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 
London: Printed b 
Dunstan's in the W 
the County of Middlesex.—Sarurpay, 20th Novemper 1852. 








JosrrH Carton, of 320, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, Printer, at the office of Josepu Cayton, No. 10, Crane Court, in the Parish of St. 
est, in the City of London; and hy by the aforesaid Josgen CLayron, at 9, Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in 





By Capt. the Hon, HENRY KEPPEL, R.N. Author of “‘ A Narrative of an Expedition to Borneo in H. M. S. Dido.” Imperial 8vo. with numerous Illustrations by 
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